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A DISCOURSE, 


Delivered in the Methodist Episcopal Church, in White Plains, West- 
chester county, New-York, on Dec. 25, 1834, in commemoration of 
the birth of our Lord Jesus Christ, and of the organization of the 
M. E. Church, fifty years ago. By request of the Quarterly Meet- 
ing conference of White Plains Circmt. By Rev. P. P. Sanprorp. 


‘They shall call His name Emmanuel; which, being interpreted, is God with us.’ 
Matt. i, 23. 


Tuis is the day on which the Christian Churches have generally 
agreed to celebrate the birth of our Lord Jesus Christ for the redemp- 
tion and salvation of the world; and this day brings us to the fiftieth 
anniversary of the organization of the Methodist Episcopal Church: 
and we are assembled here this morning to celebrate both these events. 
Our brethren in the city of New-York, on calling to mind the fact, that 
this day would be the semi-centennial anniversary of thé organization 
of our Church, determined on its celebration among themselves, and 
invited their brethren in other places to unite with them therein. This 
led the Quarterly Meeting conference ofthis (White Plains) circuit, 
at its last session, to pass a resolution to comply with the foregoing 
invitation, and to request me to preach on the occasion. I have, 
therefore, selected the text, which I have read in your hearing, as the 
foundation of the present discourse, that I might, in some measure, 
bring both these important events before the view of this congre- 
gation. 

The name Emmanuel is derived from three Hebrew monosyllables, 
viz. Dy with 1) us, and Sx God; and therefore the evangelist has given 
it a literal translation in the text. The Messiah was prophesied of, 
under this appellation, by the Prophet Isaiah, more than seven hundred 


years before the time of our Savior’s birth, (see Isa. vii, 14.) This” 


prediction is quoted in this text, and applied by Matthew to our Lord 
Jesus Christ; and it is herein declared to have its fulfilment in his 
birth. There is also a strong resemblance te the-terms of the text in 
the dying words of that great and good man, the Rev. J. Wesley, who, 
under God, was the founder of Methodism; viz. * The best of all is, 
God is with us.” He believed and taught, as a fundamental truth of 
Christianity, that Jesus Christ.is God with us; i. e. the incarnate 
Deity, who dwells in his Church, and in the hearts of his believing 
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people. Of the truth of this doctrine there is abundant proof, in the 
predictions of the Old Testament, and in the declarations of the New 
Testament—in the history of His birth, His life, His death, His resur- 
rection from the dead, His ascension to heaven—in His teaching, both 
as it respects His doctrines and moral precepts, and in the claims 
which He made to an equality with God—in His miracles and prophe- 
cies—in the history of His Church during the early ages, especially 
on the day of pentecost, and during the apostolic age ; and indeed, in 
every succeeding age, down to the present time. ‘Therefore Jesus 
Christ is the incarnate God, who is present with His Church, and 
dwells in the hearts of His people. My design, at present, is to call 
your attention to the fact, that Jesus Christ, as the incarnate God, has 
been with the Methodist Episcopal Church, and that He is still with 
this Church, as its Divine Lord, and its heavenly Head. In doing 
this, however, I do not intend to intimate, that He is exclusively with 
this Church; but that He has ever been, and still is with it, as with a 
branch of His mystical and visible body upon earth. This I shall 
endeavor to show by the following observations :— 

I. On the circumstances which led to the organization of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. 

The Rev. J. Wesley, who, under God, was the founder of Metho- 
dism, was strictly educated in high Church principles, as a member 
and minister of the Church of England. He early in life obtained a 
fellowship in Lincoln College, University of Oxford, England, which 
placed him in easy circumstances ; and had he continued in it, would 
have secured him a competence during life. His attachments to a 
college life were very strong; so much so, that he resisted the most 
pressing solicitations of his father, and others of his intimate frends, to 
accept of a curacy under his father, with a view to becoming his suc- 
cessor in his rectory. In the year 1729, Mr. Wesley, his brother 
Charles, and a few other persons, began more seriously than before to 
fonsider the nature of Christian holiness, with a view to their own 
spiritual improvement, and their personal conformity to its principles. 
‘They drew up for themselves very strict rules of life, and determined 
to conform themselves to these rules with the greatest possible exact- 
ness. ‘They lived very abstemiously ; were regular in their lives and 
studies ; and commenced the practice of visiting the sick poor in the 
vicinity of Oxford, and the prisoners, with a view to communicate 
instruction, to pray with them, and administer medicine gratuitously, 
and other alms: in which course of benevolence, they literally gave 
away every thing they could spare from their present necessities. ‘The 
regularity of their lives and studies caused them to be denominated 
-Vethodists ; and their serious, self-denying, religious, and benevolent 
conduct, being a reproach to all around them, drew upon them the 
unofhicial censures of their superiors in the university, and the ridicule 
of many of the students. 

In 1735, Mr. Wesley,. accompanied by his brother Charles, was 
induced to leave his beloved retirement at the university, and come 
over to America as a missionary to the Indians. While on his pas- 
sage, and during his residence in Savannah, Georgia, he became 
acquainted with certain pious Moravians, by whom he was instructed 
into the nature of justifying faith, and experimental godliness. On his 
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return to England in 1738, he received farther instruction on these 
subjects from P. Bohler, a Moravian minister. He, and his brother 
Charles, were soon brought to the experience of justification by faith 
in Christ, and the knowledge of salvation, by the remission of their 
sins; and they began to publish these doctrines, first, in the Churches 
in the city of London, and, when these were shut against them, in the: 
open air. They now commenced their itinerant ministry through the 
kingdom ; many were converted through their instrumertality, and, at 
their own request, were taken under their pastoral cart, end formed 
into societies. The first of these societies was formed in London, in 
the year 1739. In 1742, Mr. Wesley was providentilly led to form 
his societies into smaller companies called classes. hey had erected 
a house of worship in Bristol ; by doing of which thry had contracted 
a considerable debt. Several persons met together to devise means 
to liquidate this debt, when one of the company proposed that they 
should divide the society into classes of twelve persons each, and that 
one of the number should collect a penny a week from each member 
of his class. This was accordingly done ; and the eader—for so he 
was afterward denominated—in calling on his menbers weekly for 
their subscription, was led te 4M acquaintance with their deportment ; 
and it was see» disvovered that some of the members did not live 
ag-~canly to their profession, and that others had trialsand temptations 
under which they needed counsel and encouragemett, When Mr. 
Wesley was informed of this, he said, ‘ This is the very thing we 
want.’ This led him to form his societies into classes in every place. 
It was soon found that the weekly visitation of the memters, at their 
houses, required more time than many of the leaders could spare; and 
therefore it was concluded, that they should hold weekly class meet- 
ings. The work accumulated upon the hands of the two broters to 
such an extent, that they soon found it impossible to attend to it with- 
out farther aid ; but this it was very difficult to procure. Most of the 
clergy were opposed to them; and some of them were among their 
most bitter persecutors. But God provided for this also. In Mr. 
Wesley’s absence from London, Thomas Maxfield, a young man who 
was a member of his society, began to preach. As soon as Mr. Wes- 
ley heard of this, he hastened to London with an intention to stop him. 
But, before he had an opportunity.of seeing Maxfield, his mother—a 
woman of more than ordinary learning, intelligence, and piety, who 
had heard him preach—said to her son, ‘ John, take care what you do, 
for that young man is as certainly called of God to preach the Gospel 
as you are.’ This determined Mr. Wesley on hearing Maxfield him- 
self, which he accordingly did, and therefore became convinced that he 
was truly called of God to preach the Gospel; and he immediately 
employed him to aid himself and his brother in this work. From this 
time lay preachers were employed as assistants in spreading Scrip- 
tural holiness throughout England and Wales; and soon after through 
Scotland and Ireland. In the year 1744 Mr. Wesley held his first 
conference with several clergymen who had united with him in this 
work, and some of his lay preachers. From this time conferences 
have been annually held among the Methodists. At these conferences 
they considered their doctrines, and their entire course of procedure ; 
and, at the same time, Mr. Wesley appointed his lay preachers to their 
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several fields of labor. The work of God mightily prevailed through 
their instrumentality. Thousands, and tens of thousands, were con- 
verted to God; and many of them died in the triumphs of the Chris- 
tian faith. Many of the wicked and profligate were thoroughly re- 
formed, especially among the lower orders of the community; and 
many of the more respectable also were made partakers of the salva- 
tion of the Gospel. But, for several years, persecution raged, with 
implacable fury, against almost the entire Methodist community ; and 
especially sganst the preachers, not excepting Mr. Wesley and his 
brother. Butnone of these things moved them, for they knew that 
God was with hem. 

Before Mr. Wesley’s missionaries reached this continent, several 
families of Gernan Irish Methodists had emigrated to this country 
and settled in ‘he city of New-York ; among whom was Mr. P. Em- 
bury, a local jreacher. But most of these emigrants had lost the 
spirit of piety, tnd become loose in their moral habits. In the year 
1766, another fanily of these German Irish Methodists came over, and 
settled among tleir former brethren in the city of New-York. The 
name of this famly was Hick. Mrs. Hick, a deeply pious woman, on 
visiting one of tiese families, found se~oral persons, who had been 


members of the Methodist Society m Ireland, pmying at cards. With 
a holy indignatyn she threw the cards into the fire; and repaning 4 


the heuse of Ur. Embury, she strongly insisted on his calling the 
emigrants tog-ther, and preaching to them. He accordingly preached 
his first sermon, in America, to five persons in his own house. After 
this they hired a room adjoining to the barracks, in which he preached. 
They also united together as a society, under the direction of Mr. Em- 
bury, in chet year, which was the first Wesleyan Methodist Society on 
this coatinent. Soon after this they were visited by Lieutenant Webb, 
commonly known as Captain Webb, at that time a barrack-master at 
Albany, and a local preacher in the Methodist Society. He preached 
to them in his military costume, the novelty ef which soon attracted. 
attention, and caused a great increase to their congregation. Their 
place of worship now became too small, and they hired a rigging loft 
in William-street, and afterward preached to listening multitudes in the 
open fields. 

About the same time R. Strawbridge, another Irish local preacher, 
settled in Maryland, and began to preach the Gospel there. Houses 
of worship were erected in the city of New-York, and near Pipe Creek, 
in Maryland; and Mr. Wesley was applied to for assistance. Two 
missionaries (Messrs. Boardman and Pilmore) were sent over in 
1769, who were the firet regular Wesleyan Methodist preachers that 
visited this country. Others soon followed; and, in the year 1771, 
Mr. Asbury, and a Mr. Wright, came over to assist in carrying on the 
work so happily commenced. These missionaries were men of God, 
whose hearts were in their work; and they preached with great suc- 
cess. Societies were raised up, souls were converted, and the work 
was extended through their labors. | 

As the war of the revolution soon broke out, all these missionaries, 
except Mr. Asbury, returned to England. But preachers were raised 
up in this country; and though they met with great difficulties, and 
some of them were severely persecuted and imprisoned, this cause 
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continued to increase. In addition to the other difficulties which the 
Methodists had to encounter at this time, they were not a Church; 
their preachers were all laymen, and therefore could not administer 
the sacraments of the Gospel to their people. Very few of the minis- 
ters of any denomination were friendly to them. The Rev. Mr. Jar- 
rett, of Virginia, and the Rev. Mr. Ogden, of New-Jersey, were, per- 
haps, the only clergymen whe were willing to attend their meetings, 
and administer the sacraments to the members of the societies. Be- 
side, during the war, many of the clergy left the country ; so that in 
many places, especially south of the Chesapeake, there were no minis- 
ters to be found, for many miles together, to administer the sacraments. 
Under these circumstances, the’ preachers, who were travelling in the 
south, determined on having ordination among themselves. They 
accordingly appointed a committee of, their own number to ordain. 
These first ordained one another, and then proceeded to ordain their 
brethren; after which they administered the sacraments to such of 
their people as would consent to receive them at their hands. ‘To this 
procedure of the southern preachers their northern brethren were very 
strongly opposed. They therefore determined to put a stop to these 
proceedings, or to exclude the southern preachers from their connec- 
tion. Messrs. Asbury, Wm. Watters, and F. Garrettson were appointed 
to attend the conference in Virginia, and negotiate this matter with 
their southern brethren. This they accordingly did. But, for some 
time, there appeared to be no prospect of an amicable adjustment of 
the difficulty, until finally Mr. Asbury proposed that the southern 
preachers should suspend their administration of the sacraments for 
one year, and meet their northern brethren in conference, at Baltimore, 
the next year; and that, in the meantime, Mr. Wesley should be con- 
sulted, and his counsel and aid obtained, in regard to this matter. This 
proposition was acceded to on the part of the southern preachers, and 

peace and brotherly amity were accordingly restored. But, in the 

midst of all the difficulties and discouragements with which these 

preachers and their societies had to contend, the Lord continued to 

prosper their labors. In the year 1776 they had 24 travelling preach- 

ers, and 4,921 members in society; and in 1784 they had increased 

to 83 travelling preachers, and 14,988 members; that is, in eight 

years, in the midst of war, persecution, and a privation of the sacra- 

ments of the Gospel, and many other difficulties, their nett increase 

amounted to 59 travelling preachers, and 10,067 members of society. 

Beside this increase, the thousands who had died in the Lord, and 

entered into the joys of paradise, as the fruits of the labors of these 

faithful missionaries of the cross of Christ, go to prove that God was 

with them in an eminent manner. 

II. On the organization: of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Mr. Wesley, who, as has already been observed, had been edu- 
cated in high Church principles; and for many years was strongly, 
and perhaps, in some respects, even superstitiously attached to the 
rites and institutions of the Church of England, of which he continued 
to be a minister to the day of his death ; and who, through life, avoided, 
as much as possible, every departure from the canons of that Church, 
even in matters which he judged to be lawful; from his paramount 
love to the cause of God and the souls of men, whenever he became 
21* 
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convinced that God called him to act for the promotion of His cause 
and the salvation of souls, never hesitated to go forward in the per- 
formance of the duty, whatever sacrifice of feeling, interest, ease, or 
honor, he might be called to make, or let who would oppose him. 

Not that he was rash and inconsiderate. No man could be farther 
from rashness and inconsiderateness than he was. He sought every 
where for information; and was willing to hear, and-carefully to weigh, 
every objection, which his friends or enemies might urge against his 
measures. But, when he was fully satisfied that he ought to act, he 
was perfectly inflexible. Under such circumstances, nothing could 
turn him from his purpose. 

Lord King’s account of the constitution of the early Christian Church 
had convinced him, many years before the organization of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, that, in the primitive Church, bishops and pres- 
byters were of the same order ; and that therefore presbyters possessed 
an inherent right, by virtue of their office, to ordain men to the minis- 
try. He therefore believed that he had a right, by virtue of his presby- 
terial office, when called to it in the order of Divine Providence, to 
ordain. But still there were such objections existing in his mind 
against the expediency of his exercising this right under the then exist- 
ing circumstances, that, for several years, he continued to resist the 
strongest solicitations to exercise his prerogative, and ordain some of 
his lay preachers to the ministry. But, in respect to his societies in 
the United States of America, after duly examining the subject in all 
its bearings, he saw his way perfectly clear to act ; inasmuch as both 
the civil and ecclesiastical government of Great Britain had entirely 
ceased in this country, and there was no one who pretended to claim 
any ecclesiastical authority whatever over the Methodist Societies in 
these United States, except that which was claimed by himself and his 
assistants ; and his counsel and aid had been asked by these societies. 
In this case therefore he was ready to act. 

Having matured the plan in his own mind; and consulted Dr. Tho- 
mas Coke, a presbyter of the Church of England, who had been for 
several years in close connection with him, and obtained the doctor’s 
consent to his proposed plan; Mr. Wesley, aided by the doctor and 
the Rev. Mr. Creighton, another clergyman of the Church of England, 
proceeded to ordain Messrs. Richard Whatcoat and Thomas Vasey to 
the office of presbyters or elders—a word of the same import. These 
persons had offered themselves to Mr. Wesley, as missionaries to 
America. After this Mr. Wesley proceeded to set apart Dr. Coke to 
the office of a superintendent or bishop, giving him letters patent under 
his hand and seal, and directing him to proceed forthwith to America, 
to organize an independent Episcopal Church among his societies in 
these United States, and to set apart Mr. Francis Asbury to the epis- 
copal office. 

The doctor and his companions accordingly set sail, and landed in 
New-York on the 3d day of November, 1784. He found Mr. Asbury 
in the state of Delaware ; and by an arrangement made between them 
the preachers were notified to meet in general conference at Baltimore, 
on the ensuing Christmas day, to take into consideration the proposed 
plan of a Church organization. On Christmas day they accordingly 
assembled in the city of Baltimore, when the plan devised by Mr. 
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Wesley was laid before them, and adopted;* and they accordingly 
formed themselves into an independent Church, under the title of ‘ The 
Methodist Episcopal Church.’ Dr. Coke was acknowledged as one 
of their superintendents, agreeably to Mr. Wesley’s appointment. 
Though Mr. Asbury had been appointed by Mr. Wesley a joint super- 
intendent with Dr. Coke, he refused to act as such unless elected to 
this office by the conference. This election, however, he obtained by 
a unanimous vote; and he was accordingly ordained a deacon on 
Christmas day. On the 26th he was ordained an elder, and a super- 
intendent on the 27th, several elders assisting Dr. Coke in his ordina- 
tion; among whom was Mr. Otterbine, a pious German Presbyterian 
minister, who was added by the special request of Mr. Asbury. 

They also ordained several of the preachers to the offices of deacons 
and elders; and having made several other necessary regulations, 
they adjourned the conference. 

III. On its constitution. 

They were now formed into a regular Episcopal Church, with 
bishops, elders, and deacons, all of whom were made elective and 
responsible. The supreme authority of this Church, under God, is 
vested in the general conference. ‘This conference is now composed 
of the bishops, who are its presidents, but have no vote among its 
members; and of a certain proportion of delegates, chosen by each 
annual conference from among its elders. As the general conference 
is now a delegated body, its powers are so restricted that it cannot do 
away the Episcopacy, nor the general itinerant superintendency. Nei- 
ther can it alter any of the articles of religion, the general rules of the 
society ; nor do away the privileges of the ministers, preachers, nor 
private members, of a trial by their peers, and of.an appeal ; nor appro- 
priate the produce of the Book Concern, nor of the Charter Fund, to 
any other purposes than those to which they are now devoted by the 
existing canons of the Church. Under these limitations, this confer- 
ence, which meets quadrennially, has full powers to make rules and 
regulations for the Church; it also possesses judiciary powers in 
respect to the bishops, and appellant powers in respect to the members 
of the several annual conferences, which are severally composed of all 
the travelling ministers within their bounds. 

All the bishops of this Church possess co-ordinate powers. A 
bishop is constituted by the election of a general conference, and the 
laying on of the hands of three bishops, or of one bishop and two 
elders; except there should be no bishop, in which case any three 
elders, who may be appointed for that purpose by the general confer- 
ence, may perform the consecration service. It is made the duty of 
a bishop to travel at large through the conferences ; to take the general 
superintendence of the spiritual and temporal concerns of the Church ; 
to preside in the general and annual conferences; to appoint the tra- 
velling ministers and preachers to their several! stations; and to ordain 
elected persons to the offices of elders and deacons. A bishop is 
responsible to the general conference for his moral, Christian, and 
official conduct. 

* Jesse Lee, in his History of the Methodists, says, it was on the 27th day of 
December ; which is evidently a mistake, as Mr. Asbury was ordained a deacon 


at that conference on the 25th. See the certificate of his ordination in his Jour. 
nal, as given under the hand of Dr. Coke, vol. i, p. 378, 
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A travelling elder is constituted by the election of an annual confer- 
ence, and the laying on of the hands of a bishop, assisted by several el- 
ders. Before any person can be thus elected and ordained, he must have 
exercised the office of a travelling deacon fortwo years ; except in the 
case of missionaries. An elder is to do all the duties of a travelling 
preacher, to administer the sacraments of baptism and the eucharist, and 
celebrate marriage. He is amenable to an annual conference for his 
moral, Christian, and ministerial conduct. A presiding elder differs 
from others, only by his being appointed to the charge of a district. 
It is his duty to travel through his district, attend the quarterly meet- 
ings of the several circuits, hold quarterly meeting conferences for the 
transaction of the circuit business, (which conferences are to be com- 
posed of the travelling and local ministers and preachers, exhorters, 
class leaders, and stewards of the circuit,) and to take the oversight of 
all the travelling and local ministers and preachers, and the exhorters 
of his district, &c. Local elders are constituted by the recommenda- 
tion of a quarterly meeting conference, the election of an annual con- 
ference, and the laying on of the hands of a bishop, and several elders. 
They are amenable to a quarterly meeting conference; and are to 
perform all the funetions of the ministry, occasionally, except the 
pastoral duties. 

A travelling deacon is constituted by the election of an annual con- 
ference, and the laying on of the hands of a bishop. Before a 
preacher can be thus ordained, he must have been received on trial in 
an annual conference, have travelled two years, and been received 
into full membership with the conference, by the vote of its members. 
A deacon is to perform all the duties of a travelling preacher, to assist 
the elder in the administration of the Lord’s Supper, to administer 
baptism, and to celebrate marriage. He is amenable to an annual 
conference, in the same manner as an elder. A local preacher may 
be constituted a deacon, after he has held the office of a licensed 
preacher for four successive years, on the recommendation of a quar- 
terly meeting conference, by the election of an annual conference, and 
the laying on of the hands of a bishop. Local preachers are consti- 
tuted, on the recommendation of the class of which they are members, 
or of a leaders’ meeting, by the election of a quarterly meeting 
conference, and the certificate of a presiding elder. Exhorters are 
licensed by the minister in charge of the circuit, on the recommendation 
of the class, as aforesaid, or of a leaders’ meeting. Circuit stewards 
are elected by the quarterly meeting conference on the nomination of 
the minister in charge. Class leaders are appointed by the minister. 
Private members of the Church are first admitted by the minister on a 
probation of six months; at the expiration of which time, provided 
their conduct has been satisfactory to the society, and they are 
recommended by their leader, the minister, after due and satisfac- 
tory. examination, may admit them into full membership in the 
Church. 

But, ithas been objected, by persons holding high Church principles, 
that the Methodist Episcopacy is invalid, because Mr. Wesley, from 
whom it emanated, was only a presbyter. To this it may be replied, 
that some of the leading men among the English reformers, especially 
Archbishop Cranmer, was of Mr. Wesley’s opinion ; viz. that bishops 
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and presbyters were originally of the same order. If so the Methodist 
Episcopacy is valid. Others, who were men of high Church princi- 
ples, acknowledged that Episcopal ordination (though of Divine nght, 
as they asserted,) is not absolutely necessary to a valid Christian 
ministry. And others again, who would not admit the correctness of 
the opinion last stated, did nevertheless acknowledge, that, in a case of 
necessity, Episcopal ordination might be dispensed with. Now the 
validity of Methodist Episcopacy may be maintained on any or all 
these grounds. Mr. Wesley professedly acted on the first. And 
on that ground there can be no question concerning his right to ordair: 
According to the second opinion of some of the English reformers, 
the validity of Methodist ordination cannot be disputed. But if neither 
of these could be sustained, the third opinion, which appears to have 
been admitted by the most rigid Episcopalians among these early 
reformers, will, it is presumed, fully justify the course pursued by Mr. 
Wesley and the American Methodists, and consequently prove the va'i- 
dity of Methodist Episcopacy. From the facts which have been briefly 
stated in the preceding part of this discourse, the necessity of the case 
was such, that every candid and unprejudiced mind, it is presumed, will 
readily acknowledge the propriety of using any lawful means, by which 
the existing evils might be removed. ‘The questions to be resolved 
were: Shall thousands of Christians live and die without the Christian 
sacraments; and tens of thousands of the children of Christian parents 
grow up without Christian baptism? Or shall their stated teachers be 
authorized to admiuister theese sacraments to them 2? Now, who would 
hesitate to acknowledge, if necessity can justify a departure from ordi- 
nation by Episcopal succession in any case, that it was justifiable in 
the case before us? If any should be found who, after considering all 
the above grounds of justification of the course pursued by Mr. Wes- 
ley and the American Methodists, still deny that the Methodist Epis- 
copacy is valid; and continue to assert, that nothing can justify a 
departure from ordination, by a regular Episcopal succession from the 
apostles ; it is presumed that they will find but few, among candid 
and enlightened Christians, who will deliberately agree with them ; 
and they are requested to sit down, and make out their regular Epis- 
copal succession, before they bring the want of it as an objection 
against the validity of the ministry of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

IV. On its government. 

In examining into the government of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, it must not be forgotten, that it is a great itinerant system ; 
and that this itinerancy could not continue to exist, and its operations 
be facilitated, without great sacrifices on the part of its itinerant minis- 
try, and a cordial consent on the part of its local ministers and its 
members in general, to that part of its economy which places the 
government into the hands of the itinerant ministers. While, therefore, 
the great body of the Methodist people shall continue to prefer an 
itinerant to a local ministry, they will prefer the present form of 
government to any other which might be substituted in its place ; but, 
as soon as they grow weary of this system, and determine to have 
local. pastors of their own immediate selection, they will take the 
government of the Church into their own hands, and the itinerancy 
will come to anend. The authority invested in the ministers of this 
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Church is fully sustained by the New Testament. And it is worthy of 
remark, that it not only has been exercised for the good of the private 
members of the Church ; but that it is especially calculated for their 
spiritual improvement. It imposes nothing upon them which is rigid 
or severe. The travelling ministers have to sustain the greatest bur- 
dens, to make the greatest sacrifices, and possess the smallest earthly 
advantages of any class of its members. The bishops are placed 
under the severest restrictions, and are called to perform the most 
laborious service of any persons over whom this Church exercises a 
jurisdiction. Next to them, the travelling ministers and preachers 
have to make the greatest sacrifices, and perform the most laborious 
service, and that, in general, with a very scanty and uncertain support, 
while the local ministers and preachers, and the private members of 
the Church are left to pursue their honest worldly avocations at their 
pleasure, and not even one cent of their property can be taken from 
them, without their own consent, by any of the authorities of the Church. 
This is not designed to disparage the local ministry of the Church. 
Many of the local ministers and preachers make considerable sacrifi- 
ces of their time and their money, in the service of the Church, while 
they look for no earthly reward for these sacrifices and services ; and 
many times, while the members of the Church look with cold indiffer- 
ence upon their labors of love. The travelling ministers do not stipu- 
late with the people, to serve them for a competent support. They 
come to them in the name of the Lord, leaving it with them to say 


whether they shall be supported or not: and many times they are not 
so much as asked one questiou on the subject by the committee of the 


quarterly conference, by whom their allowance is determined ; nor even 
so much as informed by them what amount they are to receive for their 
support, till more than one half the year has expired for which the appro- 
priation is made. When the appropriation is thus made known to these 
itinerants, they must be satisfied with it, however scanty ; and if the 
people do not voluntarily pay it, they must be contented to do without 
it: and it frequently happens that one half the appropriation remains 
unpaid for ever. These statements are made, at the present, not by way 
of complaint, but of illustration ; and to repel the unjust insinuations 
of many of the enemies of this Church. As the pastors of the people, 
it is made the duty of these itinerant ministers to watch over them in the 
Lord ; to urge them to the performance of their Christian and relative 
duties ; to reprove such of them as act inconsistently with their Christian 
profession; to preside in all ecclesiastical trials among the people of 
their charge ; and to excommunicate such members as have been found 
guilty of a violation of the canons of the Church, by a committee of 
their lay brethren, acting as jurors in the case. But, the membership 
of each individual, and his Church privileges are so secured to him by 
the constitution of the Church, that itis not in the power of any minis- 
ter, or of all the ministers combined, to deprive him of them, by virtue of 
any authority invested in the ministers of the Church. 

VY. On its doctrines. 

These have been sufficiently proved to be the same as those of the 
Church of England, as contained in her articles, liturgy, and homilies, 
by Messrs. Wesley and Fletcher. And that they are the doctrines of 
the Holy Scriptures, has not only been proved by them, but by many 
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other writers, and in all the Methodist pulpits in Europe and America. 

I shall not, therefore, detain you longer upon them at the present. They 
are, evidently, in the general, the doctrines of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
who is the incarnate God, and who has owned them in the conversion 
and final salvation of myriads of souls. 

VI. On its discipline. This also is manifestly’founded on, and 
drawn from the word of God ; and it is highly calculated to promote 
the spirit and practice of Christian holiness and Scriptural morality, 
which ought to be the end of all ecclesiastical discipline ; and, in its 
requirements and results, gives sufficient evidence that it has the sanc- 
tion of the great Head of the Church. 

VII. On its institutions. 

Under this head we might notice class meetings, love feasts, watch- 
nights, quarterly meetings, and missionary, Bible, Sunday school, and 
tract societies ; and also its literary institutions, and the Book Concern, 
including its periodicals. But it is impossible to enlarge upon all these, 
within our present limits. Some of these are well calculated to keep 
alive, in the minds of Christians, the spirit of piety, and to influence 
them to the practice of every Christian duty : especially weekly class 
meetings. The Missionary Society of the M. E. Church specially 
deserves a passing notice, as it has done more toward the evangeliza- 
tion of the world, in proportion to the time it has existed, and the scanty 
means it has been able to employ, than any other similar institution of 
the present age. But we should never lose sight of the fact, that the 
Methodist Episcopal Church is a great missionary institution; and 
that every one of its travelling ministers and preachers is a missionary. 
The Sunday school society, too, has done much toward the education 
of the rising generation, in religion and morals: and a laudable zeal 
has been manifested among the ministers and members of this Church, 
in many places, upon this subject. Mr. Wesley was one of the first 
to promote the Sunday school cause in England; and Mr. Asbury in 
this country. Mr. Wesley may also be ranked among the fathers of 
the tract cause, as he wrote and published many religious tracts, which 
he circulated gratuitously, for many years before a tract society was 
in existence. ‘The cause of literature also lay near his heart; and 
the two literary institutions under the Wesleyan Methodists in England, 
though they had not collegiate powers, are said to stand very high in 
public estimation, for affording young men an opportunity to obtain a 
solid, classical education. The first bishops, too, of the M. E. Church, 
showed a laudable zeal in the cause of literature, by using all their in- 
fluence to establish a college, under the protection of the Church over 
which they presided. Cokesbury College was the fruit of this zeal. 
Rut it would appear that the time had not then come in which the 
providence of God would favor this design among the Methodists ; and, 
therefore, after ithad been in operation about ten years, it was burned 
to the ground, and never rebuilt. Other attempts of a similar nature 
were subsequently made without success. Recently, however, the 
literary institutions of the M. E. Church, both academies and col- 
leges, have risen up in different parts of the country, and, considering 
their slender endowments, promise much. One thing is especially 
worthy of remark concerning them, viz. that revivals of religion have 
been more or less identified with them; and the students, instead of 
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being corrupted by becoming the inmates of these institutions, are more 
likely to. become religious by being placed in them, than by being kept 
under their paternal roofs. 

VIII. On its growing prosperity. 

Ever since the organization of the Church, the Methodists in this 
country have been multiplying much faster than they ever did before. 
Revivals of religion commenced, almost every where within the limits 
of the Church, soon after its organization: so that the Church grew 
with the growth of the country ; extended with its new settlements ; 
and increased continually with its increasing population. The result of 
which is, that it now numbers 638,784 Church members, and 2,625 
travelling ministers and preachers. As we have already noticed, at 
the time of the organization of the Church, they numbered 14,988 
members, and 83 travelling preachers ; so that in fifty years the nett 
increase of Church members is more than forty-six times greater ; and 
that of the travelling ministers and preachers, more than thirty-one and 
a half times greater than they were at the time when the Church was 
organized. What hath God wrought! Surely, Jesus Christ, the incar- 
nate God, the great Head of the Church, has been with this branch of 
His mystical body on earth, in an eminent manner, during the fifty 
years of its existence. 

IX. On the great moral and spiritual effects which have resulted 
from its operations. 

In speaking of the great moral and spiritual advantages which have 
resulted from the existence of the M. E. Church, in this country, we 
are not to confine ourselves to those who are now its members. We 
should look, first, at the hundreds of thousands of souls which have 
been saved from guilt and depravity through its instrumentality ; and 
who, after exerting a beneficial influence upon their country, and 
indeed upon all classes of their fellow men, have finally died in the 
fellowship of this Church, in the faith of the Gospel, and in the peace of 
God ; and are now safely lodged in Abraham’s bosom. But, secondly, 
the influence of the M. E. Church has not been confined to those who 
have become its members. Tens of thousands, yea, hundreds of 
thousands, it is presumed, who have been converted to God through 
the instrumentality of the Methodists, have joined other Churches, and 
become ornaments to their communions. Thirdly, we are not to stop 
even here. Methodism hag exerted a beneficial influence upon most 
of the other Churches throughout this widely-extended country. Their 
doctrines have become more pure, their preaching more evangelical, 
their lives more holy through this.influence ; and multitudes, in all pro- 
bability, have been saved threugh the instrumentality of these other 
Churches, who never would have been, but for the influence which 
the M. E. Church has exerted upon them. Fourthly, we are not to 
stop even‘here. Methodism has exerted an influence upon the Ameri- 
can community, which has done more than can be estimated to promote 
the growing prosperity, the peace, and especially the good morals of 
the country at large. And, fifthly, it has exerted a great amount of 
moral and spiritual influence upon the aborigines of this country ; 

and extended it, through American commerce, to almost every part 
of the world. Surely, therefore, we may say in truth, that Jesus 
Christ is God with us. He has, evidently, presided over the destinies 
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of the M. E. Church for fifty years. He prepared the way, in his 
providence, and by his grace, for its organization. He caused that 
organization to be effected. He has been with its ministers and 
members, and sustained them in their arduous labors and their various 
trials. He has been with their assemblies. He has dwelt by his 
Spirit in the hearts of all its faithful members. And, therefore, we may 
say with the dying Wesley, ‘ The best of all is, God is with us.’ 
Now, as God has thus been with this Church for fifty years ; and as 
He is evidently with it still, as its present growing prosperity evinces, 
we have reason to believe that He will continue to be with it.— 
He certainly will be, if its ministers and members continue to be with 
Him. And then, what may we not calculate upon in respect to the 
future? If the M. E. Church should continue to flourish and increase 
for fifty years to come, as she has done for the fifty years that are past, 
how vast would be the extent of her influence in the world, how 
numerous her ministers and members would become, and how glori- 
ously her converts would triumph in heaven! If the number of her 
ministers and members should increase for fifty years to come, as they 
have done for the fifty years that are past, they would then amount to 
82,687 travelling ministers and preachers, and 29,384,264 Church 
members. I do not pretend to say that this will be the case; but I 
do not hesitate to say that this is possible. There is room enough 
in these United States for a vast increase of its population, and the 
country is certainly increasing very rapidly. It is not at all impossi- 
ble, that, in fifty years to come, the population of this country may 
amount to sixty millions. And why might not the membership of the 
M. E. Church amount to half that number? But I will not at present 
indulge in any farther speculation upon this subject; but draw this 
subject to a close, by briefly inquiring what we ought to do under these 
circumstances. What then ought the ministers and members of this 
Church to do, in endeavoring to make some return of gratitude to their 
Divine Benefactor, for the benefits which He has conferred upon 
them? Surely, we ought not to sit down in supineness, as though the 
conquest was already gained. But every minister and member of the 
Church should be stimulated by a view of what God has already done 
for us, and the prospect which He is opening up before us, to increased 
exertion in endeavoring to extend this cause. We have men and 
money : and the whole world lies open before us. Look after our 
missionaries among the aborigines. Look even beyond the Rocky 
Mountains, where the intrepid Lees are in search of the wild men of 
the forests, and laboring and suffering to bring them to the knowledge 
of God our Savior. Follow the missionary of the cross to Africa, 

and see that benighted continent opening before him. Look toward 

Mexico and South America, and see what is to be done there. Then 

turn your eyes homeward, and behold the multitudes of our own 

citizens who are living without God in the world. And when you 

have taken this extensive survey, ask yourselves, What can I do toward 

extending this cause in the world? Believe that you can do something 

in this business; and resolve by the grace of God to doit. Depend 

upon it, God requires this at your hands; and the united prayers, 

money, and labors, of the members and ministers of the Methodist 

Episcopal Church may, in the. course of another half century, 

Vor. VI.—July, 1835. 22 
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extend the triumphs of the cross of Christ through all these lands, 
and add more than 30,000,000 of souls to the society of the 
redeemed in the earth. 


A DISCOURSE ON WATER BAPTISM, 
Preached at East Greenwich, R. I., by the Rev. James Porrer. 


‘ Repent, and be baptized every one of you in the name of Jesus Christ, for the 
remission of sins ; and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost,’ Acts ii, 38. 


Tuat the Scriptures enjoin baptism, as the privilege and duty of 
believers, is universally allowed. But as to the matter of this baptism, 
there is some difference of opinion; some holding it to be that of the 
Holy Ghost, and others water. The sentiment of the Quakers is, that 
all the baptism required by the Gospel is spiritual ; and hence they de- 
nounce water baptism, and consider those who practise it as somewhat 
in bondage to the law. Most other Christian denominations admit 
water baptism, and practise accordingly ; though many of them no less 
believe in the baptism of the Spirit, than the Quakers themselves. 

Though this difference of opinion may not immediately involve our 
eternal interests, if it be maintained with candid and prayerful exami- 
nation; it nevertheless demands attention, inasmuch as it either 
encumbers the Gospel and its adherents with a groundless and un- 
meaning ceremony, or detracts from its worship a most important and 
significant rite. It ought to be the ambition of all Christians to have 
tie worship of God as simple, and expressive, yet as ceremonial as 
the Scriptures require. If baptism be a human institution merely, it is 
desirable to know it, since its observance is attended with much labor 
to the ministry, and not unfrequently with great inconvenience to the 
laity. On the other hand, if it be an ordinance of the Gospel, the de- 
clarative honor of God, the spirituality and unanimity of His Church 
require its universal belief. 

In this discourse I shall endeavor to maintain, that water baptism is 
a Gospel ordinance, binding on all Christians. And here, let it be 
understood, 1. It is no part of my object to prove or disprove the bap- 
tism of the Spirit. That God baptized His apostles, and some others, 
in the apostolic age ; or that He communicates His Spirit in a degree 
to every man at the present, and especially to believers, I readily ad- 
mit. But that this supersedes water baptism, and proves that it can 
have no place in the Gospel system, I deny. The progeny of Abra- 
ham were all included in God’s covenant with him; but this did not 
supersede the necessity of an outward sign of their relation to God, 
which was well understood. Neither does the baptism of the Spirit 
contravene, in the least, that of water, which is its sign. Types cease 
when their antitypes appear; but signs and substances may exist toge- 
ther. Nor, 2, is:it my object to prove that water baptism cleanses the 
heart from sin. Though this is asserted by papists, it forms no part of 
the faith of Protestants; neither has it any foundation in reason or 
Scripture. Aside from the faith of the subject, however holy the 
administrator, it cam no more renew the heart, than the washing of 
hands, or any other equally insignificant act. Nor yet, 3, shall I 
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attempt very fully to show what good baptism does. This is not, and 
ought not to be a question, even with those who believe baptism to be 
a Divine institution, much Jess with those who deny it. But if it :vere 
necessary to know all its advantages in order to receive it, there will 
be time enough for this after the first question is settled ; viz. Is bap- 
tism a Gospel ordinance ? 

In maintaining the affirmative of this question, I shall, 

I. Examine some of the more prominent objections of Friends to 
water baptism. 

II. Adduce such arguments in proof of it, as I may be able. 

1. The first objection I shall notice is founded on Eph. iv, 5: 
‘One Lord, one faith, one baptism.’ T'o consider all that has been 
written on this text to disprove water baptism, would be equally tedious 
and disgusting. The most of these writings assume, first, ‘that the 
apostle said there is but one baptism; and then, with much circumlo- 
cution, proceed to prove that water baptism is not that one baptism. 
Their chief difficulty arises, evidently, from mistaking the whole scope 
of the apostle’s argument. For they go on the supposition, that he 
was treating upon baptism nymerically; whereas he undoubtedly 
referred to the homogeneousne$s of its nature and obligations, and 
nothing else. To understand the primitive meaning of this text, it is 
indispensable to consult the context. The evident design of the apostle 
was to prevent altercation among the members of the Ephesian Church. 
Some of them were probably converted Jews, and some Gentiles. 
Having been differently educated, and in no one thing, perhaps, more 
than to despise each other, they were in great danger of yielding to 
their national prejudices, losing the unity of the spirit, and becoming 
contentious. To forestall this, the apostle addresses them as follows : 
‘I therefore, the prisoner of the Lord, beseech you that ye walk worthy 
of the vocation wherewith ye are called, with all lowliness and meek- 
ness, with long suffering, forbearing one another in love ; endeavoring 
to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bonds of peace.’ He then adds, 
as reasons why they should do this, ‘ There is one body,’ by which 
he evidently means the Church. ‘ One Spirit)—the Holy Ghost, who 
animates this body. * One hope’—of everlasting glory. ‘One Lord’— 
Jesus Christ, who governs the Church. ‘ One faith’—one system of 
doctrines. ‘One baptism’—with water, in the name of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost. That he refers here to water baptism is 
obvious, from his having just before named the Spirit, which he could 
not have done in this place, without unpardonable tautology. His 
argument is, since the Church of Christ is one, though composed of 
both Jews and Gentiles, having one Spirit, one hope, one Governor, 
one system of faith, one baptism, the nature and obligations of which 
are the same to all nations; and since ye all belong to this Church, 
and have received the same baptism, and taken upon you all its respon- 
sibilities ; ye ought, therefore, to be meek, long suffering ; forbearing 
one another in love ; endeavoring to keep the unity of the Spirit in 


the bonds of peace; and suffer no discord among you. If this then - 


be the true meaning of the passage—and I submit it to the candid to 
decide—it is so far from disproving water baptism, it is important evi- 
dence in its favor. 

2. The declaration of the Apostle Peter, in his first epistle, iii, 21: 
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‘The like figure, whereunto baptism doth also now save us, (not the 
putting away of the filth of the flesh, but the answer of a good con- 
science toward God,) by the resurrection of Jesus Christ,’ is quoted 
by Friends as demonstrative of their views. ‘So plain a definition of 
baptism,’ says Barclay, ‘is not to be found in all the Bible.’ But 
allowing him and his coadjutors all they claim from this passage, we 
shall only admit, that it exclusively regards spiritual baptism, and hence 
neither proves nor disproves that of water. Therefore, if their views 
of it are correct, it does not necessarily follow that ours, in the main, 
are wrong. 

But, if spiritual baptism be here understood, how can it be said, it is 
the answer, or, as the Syriac has it, the confession or expression of a 
good conscience? ‘The office of the Spirit is not to answer a good 
conscience, but to create one, by renovating the heart, and conforming 
it to the Divine law. Again: this exposition supposes resemblance 
between the ark, or waters of the flood, and the baptism of the Spirit, 
which is not easy to perceive. How is this a like figure of either? 
On their hypothesis, these difficulties are insuperable ; but, when we 
understand the passage to speak of water baptism, they vanish. This 
may be considered as the antitype of the waters of the deluge with 
much propriety ; and though it does not save us by putting away the 
filth of the flesh, yet it is the answer, or confession to the world, of a 
good conscience. I have already intimated, that circumcision was an 
expression of covenant relation to God. Baptism, under the Gospel, 
supplying its place, confesses, with equal distinctness, a good con- 
science in its subject, and his relation to God. ‘No,’ says Barclay ; 
‘ because many are baptized with water, who are not saved.’ And are 
not many, too, baptized with the Spirit, who are not saved? Suppose 
some are baptized who have not a good conscience, but are hypocrites, 
can this affect the design of the ordinance? Do the hypocrisies of 
men invalidate the institutions of God? Peter is not speaking of bap- 
tism as abused; but in its design and instrumental results, when pro- 
perly observed. Says Dr. Clarke, ‘ Noah and his family were saved 
by water, i. e. it was the instrument of their being saved, through the 
good providence of God. So the water of baptism, typifying the | rege- 
nerating influence of the Holy Spirit, is the means of salvation to all 
those who receive the Holy Spirit in its awakening, cleansing efficacy.’ 

3. Another objection is founded on 1 Cor. i, 17: ‘ Christ sent me 
not to baptize, but to preach the Gospel.’ Taking this passage in its 
utmost latitude of meaning, the conduct of the apostle is unaccountable. 
If baptizing was not embraced in his commission, and was no part of 
his business, by what authority did he baptize Crispus and Gaius, and 
the household of Stephanas, as confessed in the preceding verses? 
To say he did it without authority, could not be much to his credit, 
should we even allow him to be a Friend; for in this case he must 
have hypocritically claimed authority, or they would not have sub- 
mitted to be baptized. They knew that the prerogative of baptizing 
was confided to the apostles; and that to baptize, without authority, 
would subvert the established order of the Church. These considera- 
tions are sufficient to demonstrate, that the apostle used the words, 
* not to baptize,’ in a restricted sense. Bishop Pearce translates this, 
with the approbation of learned commentators: ‘ Christ sent me not so 
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much to baptize as to preach the Gospel ;’ and supports his version, 
as follows :—‘ The writers of the Old and New Testaments do almost 
every where, agreeably to the Hebrew idiom, express a preference 
given to one thing beyond another, by an affirmation of that which is 
preferred, and a negation of that which is contrary to it.’ Somewhat 
similar to this in strength of expression is the language of the evange- 
list, when he says, ‘ Jerusalem and all Judea’ came to John’s baptism ; 
and also, ‘ Except ye hate father and mother,’ &c. None, I presume, 
will pretend that every inhabitant of Jerusalem and Judea went to 
John’s baptism, or that Christ really requires us to hate our parents! 
These, with the one under consideration, are broad expressions, the 
meaning of which is to be learned by other scriptures. At the time 
this epistle was penned, the Church at Corinth was much disturbed with 
bitter contentions. One said,‘ I am of Paul,’ and another, ‘I am of 
Apollos,’ &c. In view of these things, the apostle says to them, ‘I 
thank God that I baptized none of you, but Crispus,’ &c, ‘lest any 
should say that I had baptized in mine own name.’ Thus it appears, 
his gratitude that he had baptized no more, arose from the consideration 
of their difficulties, and the opportunity it would have given them to 
accuse him of impure motives, had the number been greater. He 
does not even intimate but that baptism is a Gospel rite, and they had 
done well in being baptized; but, on the contrary, he virtually con- 
fesses both in his apology for what he did. 

St. Paul was a man of consistency of character; he was not wont 
to do business without authority. Even when he went to Damascus 
to pour out the vengeance of his intolerant spirit upon the heads of 
the innocent disciples, he carried ‘ letters of authority.’ And is it rea- 
sonable to conclude, that, after he was called to the apostleship, he 
went round baptizing ; and then, by letter or otherwise, confessing that 
he was not authorized to baptize! The fact, that he baptized some, 
gives the translation of Bishop Pearce a commanding influence. 

4. ‘It is ceremonial.’ If by this be meant, a rite of the ceremonial 
law, I deny it. It is true that law embraced divers washings of men 
and things ; but not that washing which is denominated Christian bap- 
tism. The distinguishing characteristic of this is the name in which 
it is performed—the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. Therefore before 
this can justly be ranked with the washings of the ceremonial law, it 
must be shown that one of those washings, at least, was performed in 
this name, which cannot be done. But, if the objector only means, it 
is an outward form, the objection stands with equal force against every 
other external of religious worship. For if this be ceremonial, so is 
preaching, praying, singing, kneeling, sitting in silence, and shaking 
hands! But are all these to be abandoned merely for this reason? 
Religion without ceremony, is like a soul without a body; and to man 
must be perfectly visionary and untangible. But God has wisely con- 
nected them; and what He has joined together, let not man put 
asunder. 

5. * Some have been saved without being baptized.’ The inference 
pretended to be deduced from this is, that water baptism is not essen- 
tial to salvation, and consequently is not required by the Gospel. But 
is this a fair inference from the premises? How far God may regard 


the ignorance, prejudices, and superstitions of men, in the day of 
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judgment, is somewhat difficult to decide. Though baptism is a 
Gospel ordinance, binding on all Christians, it is not incredible, that 
such may be the circumstances under which some neglect it, that their 
neglect will not prove an insuperable barrier to their salvation. Hence, 
if the premises in the objection be true, the inference deduced from it 
is not legitimate. 

Some have undoubtedly been saved without the Gospel, and without 
practising many of the duties it enjoins. But does it follow that the 
Gospel is not from God, and that its observance is not necessary to 
salvation with those who have it? The objection insinuates, that it 
does. Thus, it is obvious, should the objection be followed out in all 
its ramifications, it would lead to most fatal results. 

6. ‘Christ did not baptize.’ That He did not, on one occasion, 
referred to, John iv, 2, is admitted; but that He never baptized, is not 
so clear. Whether He did or not, however, it is evident. His disciples 
baptized with His direction and approvance ; otherwise He would have 
rebuked them, and pointed out the repugnancy of water baptism to the 
spirituality of the Gospel dispensation, as He was accustomed to do, 
when He discovered any aberration in their principles or conduct from 
the laws of His kingdom. That He ever expressed any dissatisfac- 
tion with them on account of their baptizing, does not appear from the 
Bible ; but, on the contrary, when He was about going to His Father, 
He commanded His apostles to ‘ go into all the world, and preach the 
Gospel to every creature, baptizing them’ with water, as I shall show 
in the sequel of this discourse. Therefore, had He baptized with His 
own hand, He would not more fully have given His sanction to the 
ordinance than He did; ‘ though He baptized not, but His disciples.’ 

7. The last objection I shall notice is found in the inquiry, ¢ If bap- 
tism be a Divine ordinance, why is not pediluvium, or feet-washing, 
enjoined by Christ; and circumcision, practised by Paul in the case of 
Timothy? In regard to the first, I answer, It was enjoined on the 
disciples as an act of civility and humility merely, and not designed to 
be perpetual or universal. In proof of this, I observe, that washing 
feet is not mentioned, as a religious rite, directly or indirectly, by 
either Christ or His apostles ; whereas the injunction be baptized, and 
the declaration he was, or they were baptized, and similar references 
to this subject, are recorded in almost every part of the New Testa- 
ment. This, with every unprejudiced man, capable of weighing an 
argument, is a satisfactory reason for not practising pedeluvium. Were 
other reasons necessary, they could be easily adduced; but surely 
they are not. 

That St. Paul circumcised Timothy, the Scriptures plainly avow. 
This he did for reasons which he thought sufficient to justify it, and 
which (unhappily for Friends) are not concealed. Acts xvi, 3, it is 
said, ‘ Him,’ referring to Timothy, ‘ would Paul have to go forth with 
him; and took and circumcised him, because of the Jews which were 
an those quarters; for they knew all that his father was a Greek.’ 
‘Because of the Jews.’ Here we have the reason in full why. the 
apostle did this; in which it is virtually conceded that circumcision 
is not a Gospel rite. Says Dr. Clarke, ‘He (Timothy) was circum- 
cised for this simple reason, that the Jews would neither have heard 
him preach, nor would they have had any connection with him, had he 
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been otherwise. Beside, St. Paul himself could have had no access 
to the Jews, in any place, had they known that he associated with a 
person who was uncircumcised: they would have considered both to 
be unclean. The circumcision of Timothy was a merely prudential, 
thing. Timothy was laid under no necessity to observe the Mosaic 
ritual ; nor would it prejudice his spiritual state, because he did not 
do it in order to seek justification by the law, for this he had before, 
through faith in Christ. In Gal. ii, 3-5, we read that Paul refused to 
circumcise Titus, who was a Greek, and his parents Gentiles, not- 
withstanding the entreaties of some zealous Judaizing Christians ; as 
their object was to bring him under the yoke of the law. Here the 
case was widely different, and the necessity of the measure indisputa- 
ble.’ Had the apostle refused to baptize any for the reasons he 
assigns in Galatians for not practising circumcision, the case would 
be different. But there is not one word in all his epistles against bap- 
tism, and very many in its support. Beside, circumcision is not once 
enjoined in the New Testament; it was not practised by the apostles 
except in this case, nor has it been by their successors down to the 
present time; whereas baptism is repeatedly enjoined, and was prac- 
tised by the apostles, as I shall hereafter show. 

There are some few other objections which might be noticed; but 
they are frivolous, compared with the foregoing. If I have answered 
these, the rest must yield of course. 

I now proceed, 

II. To adduce such arguments in proof of water baptism as are to 
be found in the Gospel. 

On this part of the subject, I must necessarily be brief. This, how- 
ever, is no apology for the discourse. The greatest brevity which 
could be desired is sufficient, I think, to secure the objects in view. 

1. My first argument is drawn from the commission our Lord gave 
to His apostles: ‘Go ye, therefore, and teach all nations, baptizin 
them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost.’ No one who is not biased by the love of theory could sup- 
pose that baptism here is any other than that of water. And yet, 
Friends are very confident, that it is the baptism of the Spirit. That 
it is water baptism, and not the baptism of the Spirit, is to me very 
obvious, from the following considerations :— 

(1.) At the time when this commission was announced, the Holy 
Ghost had not been given; see Luke xxiv, 49. Hence the apostles 
were comparatively ignorant of spiritual baptism, if indeed they had 
any idea of it. With water baptism they were perfectly familiar. If 
therefore Christ had meant spiritual baptism, would He not have made 
an explanation expressive of his meaning? Reason says, He would, 
if He designed to be understood. As no such explanation was given, 
it is therefore clear, that He referred to the baptism with which they 
were acquainted, viz. water baptism. 

(2.) It is the prerogative of Christ alone to baptize with the Holy 
Spirit. John said, ‘1 indeed baptize you with water unto repentance ; 
but He that cometh after me is mightier than I; He shall baptize you 
with the Holy Ghost, and with fire.’ But this commission makes it 
the duty of the apostles to baptize. ‘The apostles baptized with water ; 
Christ alone baptized with the Holy Ghost. 
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If it be said, They were to baptize instrumentally, I answer, Then 
they were to preach and teach all nations instrumentally! But this is 
an anomaly in divinity which no reasonable man will readily allow. 
They were sent to preach the Gospel, not instrumentally, but literally 
and directly ; and, with equal certainty, to baptize literally and directly. 
The baptism in the text is literal, and not spiritual. 

(3.) They were to baptize ‘in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost.’ What, baptize with the Holy Ghost, in 
the name of the Holy Ghost! Strange orthodoxy! Wonderful dis- 
crimination! Here we see to what absurdities men are led in defence 
of their creed! Did Peter and John lay their hands on the disciples, 
at Samaria, in the name of the Holy Ghost, when the Holy Ghost 
came upon them? Did Paul use these words when he laid his hands 
on the twelve disciples at Ephesus? If not, did they not violate their 
Master’s command? The truth is, this is a ceremony attending the 
communication of the Holy Ghost which the apostles never heard of, 
and of course never practised. And to suppose it embraced in the 
commission of Christ to His apostles, is to outrage every principle of 
interpretation; and establish a precedent which may be wielded in 
support of the wildest reveries of the most frantic imagination. Be- 
side this, the universal practice of the apostles looks it out of counte- 
nance into contempt ; and proves, so far as principle may he proved by 
the practice of inspired men, that the apostles understood their com- 
mission to embrace water baptism. Thus this commission stands an 
eternal monument of the obligation of baptism; and is not to be 
obscured by the sophistry of men. 

2. Those scriptures which speak of water baptism in contradistinc- 
tion from spiritual, incontestably prove it to be an ordinance of the 
Gospel. The text contains a command to ‘repent and be baptized,’ 
with a promise, ‘and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost.’ 
Here water baptism, as well as repentance, is made a prerequisite to 
that of the Spirit. Water baptism, I say; for | know not what other 
can be meant, without perverting the meaning and sense of language. 
To suppose it is spiritual, is to make the apostle say, Repent, and 
receive the Holy Ghost, and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy 
Ghost! Friends must now admit water baptism, or adopt this unmean- 
ing tautology. 

In Acts viii, 13, we learn that Simon Magus believed, and was bap- 
tized. In the same chapter, it is said, ‘When he saw that, through 
laying on of the apostles’ hands, the Holy Ghost was given, he offered 
them money, saying, Give me also this power;’ and that Peter said 
unto him, *‘ Thy money perish with thee! thou hast neither part nor 
lot in this matter, for thy heart is not right in the sight of God.’ Here, 
then, is one who had been baptized, and yet had no part nor lot in the 
Holy Ghost. Will Friends say, he was baptized with the Holy 
Ghost? 

3. The apostles practised water baptism. This, perhaps, is suffi- 
ciently clear from what has already been said; but that no doubt may 
remain, I present the following remarks :—Philip preached and bap- 
tized in Samaria; Acts viii, 12. When the apostles heard that Sama- 
ria had received the word of God, they sent unto them Peter and John, 
who laid their hands on certain of them, ‘ and they received the Holy 
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Ghost.’ Hence it appears, that Philip did not baptize them with the 
Holy Ghost; for He had fallen on none of them when Peter and John 
arrived. The case of Cornelius and his household is no less conclu- 
sive. Peter said, ‘Can any man forbid water that these should not be 
baptized, which have received the Holy Ghost as well as we?’? Thus, 
it appears they had already received the Holy Ghost, and nevertheless 
Peter demands water to baptize them. O! what a shadowy, ceremo- 
nial minister he must have been, to deal so much in signs and cere- 
monies in the midst of Divine substances! The twelve disciples 
whom Paul found at Ephesus were baptized; probably, by his own 
hand, or, at least, by his direction. And the subsequent mention of 
his laying his hands on them, and the descent of the Holy Ghost, 
.- demonstration that their first baptism was not that of the Holy 

host. , 

To these and many more passages of a similar character, I might 
add the testimony of the fathers. I shall, however, only allude to them. 
frenzeus and Justin Martyr, born near the close of the first century ; 
Clemens Alexendrinus and Tertullian, born a little after ; and Origen, 
born A. D. 184, all testify, directly or indirectly, that water baptism 
was practised in their time ; and that they received it from the apostles. 
Were this not true, it would have been contradicted at the time they 
wrote, and some traces of the contradiction must have reached us ; but 
this is not the case. Therefore their testimony must go to corroborate 
the proposition under consideration. 

Having, as I trust, demonstrated water baptism to be a Gospel 
ordinance, little, very little, is necessary to prove that it is binding 
on all Christians ; for, I consider, they stand or fall together. If water 
baptism were never a Divine ordinance, it is not binding on any ; but 
if it were, it is now binding, unless it can be shown when and by 
whom it was abrogated. ‘he Gospel is not like Church creeds, and 
almost every thing else subject to human volition, changeable, and ever 
changing. What it was in the beginning, it is now, and ever will be. 
The perpetuity of its character and claims stands based on the un- 
changing word of Jehovah. And do we think of binding the Divine 
will to the vain conceits of men, and thus detracting from the oracles 
of God? The Gospel is the sure word of testimony. While that 
stands, the obligation of baptism must remain. In conclusion. It 
is urged upon all who love our Lord Jesus Christ to be baptized. 1. 
Because the Scriptures require it. The same authority, which enjoins 
repentance and faith, enjoins baptism. Can we believe the authority 
of the former, and reject that of the latter? Is not this as peremptory 
as the command to repent, and believe ? Why then neglect it? Did 
not God meanas he said? The stale objection, ‘It was done away in 
Christ,’ is too palpably false to be repeated. Just as much were 
repentance and prayer done away in Christ. He did not die to abolish 
the institutions of the Gospel, but to render them valid and good. 
Do you say, ‘I don’t feel it my duty to be baptized? Are your feel- 
ings then the rule of faith and practice? Are these the law by which 
you are to be judged? If not, beware how you study it. Your not 
feeling it your duty is no excuse for neglect in this case. The Gospel 
is plain. ‘Repent and be baptized every one of you.’ And by this 
law shall we be acquitted or condemned in the day of judgment. 
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Do you say again, ‘It can do no good?’ You are too late, God 
is beforehand with you ; and by the injunction, ‘ Be baptized,’ he im- 
plicitly declares its advantages. ‘It can do no good!’ O, what a 
slander on the Almighty. Has God required what is useless? O, say 
it not, lest thou be convicted of folly and pride. 

2. It is a mean of grace, in the observance of which many have 
been blessed. In receiving baptism, we publicly renounce the world, 
the flesh, and the devil; and pledge ourselves to keep God’s holy 
commandments all the days of our lives. To say nothing, therefore, 
of the grace received on the occasion, the results of so holy a profes- 
sion and solemn pledge, on our subsequent conduct, cannot be unim- 
portant. Such is the significancy and impressiveness of this rite, that 


its obligations are not easily obliterated from the mind. They spring © 


up, as it were, spontaneously, in the mind, to suppress our rising 
depravity, and stimulate to the performance of every duty. Well 
therefore is it said, ‘ Baptism doth save us.’ So salutary is its influ- 
ence, it seems very desirable, if not indispensable. 

The utility of baptism, however, is not fully developed in its natural 
influence on the conduct of man. As the Spirit descended like a dove 
upon Christ when He came up from the water, so it invariably accom- 
panies the proper administration and reception of baptism. The 
eunuch, when he was baptized, went on his way rejoicing. The three 
thousand, baptized on the day of pentecost, for the remission of sins, 
‘continued steadfastly in the apostles’ doctrine and fellowship, and in 
breaking of bread, and in prayers.’ The rejoicings of the baptized, 
also, form an important item in this evidence. On this I might 
‘enlarge ; but I leave you to make your own reflections. 

Thus it is obvious that baptism is a glorious mean of grace, and 
not to be slighted with impunity. If we slight it, we do it at our 
peril. 

3. I urge baptism, lastly, by the consideration that it can do no 
harm. ‘This, I allow, is not a sufficient reason for action in every 
case; but in this it is: for the least Friends themselves can admit is, 
that baptism is very possibly a Divine ordinance. But if it be, it is of 
importance, and cannot be neglected without spiritual loss. In being 
baptized then, we risk-nothing; whereas, in neglecting it, we risk 
every thing. Since, therefore, the devout observance of it can do us 
no injury, we are sacredly bound to be baptized. If we must err, it 
is better to err on the safe side. Rather perform five ceremonies 
not required, than neglect one the Gospel enjoins. The penalty of 
disobedience is severe ; but supererogation is not threatened. Then 
abandon your prejudices, ‘ and be baplized every one of you, and ye 
shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost.’ 

The God of all grace, who has called us unto His eternal glory, by 
Christ Jesus, make you perfect, establish, strengthen, settle you. To 
Him be glory and dominion for ever and ever. Amen. 
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A SHORT ESSAY 


ON THE CHARACTER OF THE ACTIONS AND SUFFERINGS OF 
JESUS CHRIST. 


Introduction. 


Someruine more than forty years ago, being in company with the 
Rev. Christopher Spry and the Rev. Evan Rogers, two Methodist 
preachers of high standing at that time, one of them asked the other, 
« Whether Jesus Christ suffered as man only, or as God and man?’ 
After some conversation upon the subject, it was dropped, without any 
decision upon the question. I took no part in the conversation, but 
listened, as became my youth, to the observations of older men. In- 
deed, I had no opinion to offer, as that was the first time I had heard 
the subject agitated. Soon after this, being in company with a young 
man who had been educated for the ministry, but who had unfortu- 
nately become a disciple of Thomas Paine, he put the same question 
to me—that is, ‘ Whether Jesus Christ suffered as man only, or as 
God and man?’ and seeing that I hesitated, he remarked, that ‘ He 
could not suffer in His Divine nature; and if He suffered only in His 
human nature, the sufferings of Peter or Paul would have gone as far 
toward making an atonement for sin as His.’ The subject now as- 
sumed an importance in my view, as it disclosed the ground on which 
. he, and probably many others, had rejected Divine revelation. On 
turning my attention to the Scriptures for a solution of the difficulty, I 
became satisfied, that, as Jesus Christ united both the Divine and 
human natures in His person, He must have suffered in both; and 
that this was the testimony of the Scriptures on the point. But it is 
one thing to say Christ suffered and died as our Redeemer, and ano- 
ther to say the Godhead suffered and died. The latter sentiment 
would be improper, as it excludes the other part of his complex per- 
son, and conveys the idea that Goddied. But that may be predicated 
of a complex person which cannot be of a simple person. And it 
should be borne in mind, that when the Divine and human natures 
became united, that union formed a distinct person, with new attri- 
butes and capabilities, even our Savior; of whom we may affirm, 
that he suffered and died: that is, that the two natures of our Savior 
suffered together, till a separation took place between that which was 
spiritual and that which was corporeal in His person, which is what 
we understand by His death. But no separation ever took place be- 
tween the Divine nature and the human soul of Christ. 

This Essay assumes that the union of the Divine and human 
nature, in the person of Christ, was such, that neither could be ex- 
cluded in any action, suffering, or state of His; and that to exclude 
one is to dissolve the union. And on this ground it is that the Scrip- 
tures frequently refer suffering to the complex person of our Savior, 
as wher they say,‘ Christ suffered for us, Christ died,’ Sc, without 
once intimating that it is to be limited to a part, or to the human 
nature. Nay more: they refer suffering and death to the Divine 
nature directly, as the most important part of, and as implying His 
complex person. ‘The Scriptures indifferently refer suffering and 
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death to the human or Divine nature; and that for this obvious 
reason, that whatever part of a complex person, known and acknow- 
ledged to be such, be mentioned, the whole person is understood. 

It has appeared quite strange to me, that at a time when so much is 
said from the pulpit and the press upon the doctrines of the trinity, 
the Divinity and incarnation of Christ, the doctrines of the atone- 
ment, &c, that scareely any thing should have been said or written 
upon the character of those labors and sufferings by which the redemp- 
tion of the world has been accomplished. And this is the more 
strange, as the Unitarians have accused the friends of the atonement 
as vacillating upon this point. They say, ‘The orthodox think the 
doctrine of the atonement as they hold it, gives them greatly the 
advantage, as it rests on a sacrifice of infinite value; but when we 
object, that this involves the worse than absurd idea, that God him- 
self died, they change their ground, and tell us that ‘Jesus Christ 
suffered only in his human nature.’ And this every trinitarian must 
know to be the fact. Hence something more consistent and satisfac- 
tory is certainly desirable. The following Essay it is hoped will 
supply the desideratum. The subject, in itself, and in its influence on 
practical and experimental piety, is important; and the writer only 
regrets that it had not fallen to the lot of some one of more ability and 
leisure to set it in a proper light. Such as the attempt is, he com- 
mends it to God and his brethren, and hopes for a successful issue. 


It is frequently said of our blessed Savior, that ‘ He did this as man, 
and that as God;’ ‘that he suffered in his human nature alone, and 
that he could not suffer in his Divine nature.’ But this is a mode of 
speaking which it is believed the Scriptures will not warrant, and which 
is calculated to mislead the inquirer in some important respects, and 
betrays those who use it into inconsistency and self contradiction. 
Whatever is said or done by our Savior respects His whole person, and 
not merely a part of it. 

All orthodox Christians represent sin as an evil of such magnitude 
that it cannot be expiated but by an infinite sacrifice ; but when the 
difficulty of conceiving how the Divine nature could suffer is presented 
to view, they seem to retract, and give us this sentiment, that ‘ Jesus 
Christ suffered only in His human nature.’ But if the doctrine of vica- 
rious satisfaction rests alone on the suffering of the mere human nature 
of Christ, it follows, that the merit of His suffering was finite, and could 
never atone for sin. 

Nor will it obviate the difficulty to say that ‘the human nature was 
ennobled and dignified by its union with the Divine, and therefore 
His sufferings possessed an infinite value.’ It is one thing to assert this, 
and another to prove it. However ennobled and dignified the human 
nature was by its union with the Divine, it was human nature still, 
and could merié nothing. 

It will avail as little to say that ‘ the human nature was offered upon 
the altar of, or was supported by the Divine nature, and therefore pos- 
sessed an infinite value.’ To this it may be replied,— 

‘irst, That the Divine nature, in distinction from the human, is 
nowhere in Scripture represented as an altar for this purpose ; and 
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Secondly, That if the office of the Divine nature, in making the atone- 
ment, was to support the human nature in its sufferings, it could have 
done this as well without becoming incarnate, as to support the saints 
in their sufferings without becoming incarnate for each individual. But 

Thirdly, It nowhere appears that the human nature of Christ had 
this support, but the contrary. He was dismayed and overwhelmed 
by the magnitude of His sufferings; and His soul was in agony: 
He sunk, and died. We are told that the ‘angels ministered to 
Him’ in His extremity; but if He had been supported by the infinite, 
unsuffering Divinity, there would have been no room for the ministry 
of angels in the case. 

It would not, however, be proper to say, without qualification, that 
the Deity suffered, or that the Divinity died. This would be as im- 
proper as to limit the sufferings of Christ to his humanity. We can- 
not say that the Deity, as Deity, can suffer; but we can say that that 
which is impossible to the Deity, as Deity, is possible to Him as incar- 
nated. It was impossible that the Deity, as Deity, should be born of 
a woman ; but it was not impossible for him as incarnated. The fact 
that He was so born proves that it was not impossible. 

The proposition laid down and defended in the following pages is 
this: That all the actions and sufferings of Jesus Christ were the 
actions and sufferings of the God-man, or, in other words, the complex 
person of our blessed Savior. 

To prepare the way for what may be said in support of this propo- 
sition, it:may be well to premise a few things. 

Those who limit the sufferings of Jesus Christ to his human nature, 
speak on the subject, as though each part of a complex person has a 
property in every other part, and in the actions and sufferings of the 
whole person, though they do not act or suffer together. Hence they 
say the sufferings of the human nature of Christ were the sufferings of 
the Divine nature, though the latter did not suffer. But a little atten- 
tion to the subject will show this to be an error. 

Every person’and thing has something which makes it what it is, 
and which distinguishes it from every thing else. This is called iden- 
tity. The two natures of Jesus Christ were united in His incarna- 
tion, and formed one person, having identity, which is essential to Him 
as the one Mediator between God and men. If, therefore, we 
destroy the identity of His person as Mediator, or disunite the two 
natures, it follows of course, that there is no Mediator, though the two 
natures exist separately. 

But how can the personal identity of the Mediator be destroyed ? 
We answer, In one way only, by separating the two natures, the 
human and the Divine ; and this it is conceived is done when we 
limit any action or suffering to one nature, and exclude the other. 
While the identity of our Savior’s person remains, every action and 
suffering must be the action and suffering of His whole person, unless 
we choose to say that the same person may both act andnot act—suffer 
and not suffer at the same time, which would be a contradiction in 
terms, and cannot be true. 

Thus we see that the property which any part of a complex person 
has in every other part, and in the actions and sufferings of the whole, 
depends entirely on the identity of person. But, if we separate the 
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parts of which the person is composed, there remains no common 
interest in the attributes of either. If we limit the sufferings of our 
Savior to His human nature, and exclude the Divine nature from 
sharing in them, we separate the two natures; and the sufferings 
of the former are no more the sufferings of the latter, than were the 
sufferings of Peter or Paul. It is conceived that only on the ground 
maintained in this Essay, this personal identity of our Savior, can 
He claim any personal property in the sufferings of the human nature. 
On this ground alone, the sufferings and blood of the human nature 
are the sufferings and blood of the Divine nature; because on this 
ground the whole complex person suffered. 

The reader will frequently meet in the following pages with this and 
similar language: ‘The Scriptures refer suffering and death to the 
Divine nature of Christ.** But let him not misunderstand the writer 
in these instances. ‘Though the Scriptures do this, (this is the fact,) 
His complex person is always understood, of which the Divine nature 
is the most important part. 

The complex person of the Savior is analogous to that of man. 
When a man dies, the soul and body suffer together till the separation 
takes place, when the soul performs its wonted functions, without the 
medium of material organs. Those who are accustomed to view 
death, or rather the effect of death, in a lifeless, clay-cold body, are 
startled at the thought of our Savior’s dying, as though it implied 
that the Deity ceased to exist, or his life became extinct. Unworthy 
thought! Does even the soul of a man cease to exist, or become 
extinct when he dies? Does it not often exert its powers in a higher 
degree, while passing through those sufferings which are commissioned 
to dissolve its mysterious connection with the body, than at any former 
period? And, after death, does it not exist in a more perfect state, 
and act ina more perfect way than it did before? All this, and more, 
is true in the superlative degree, with the Divine nature, in the suffer- 
ings and death of Christ. The sufferings and death of Jesus Christ 
did not prevent His perceptions, nor take from Him the power to act in 
all things as became the God-man, Mediator. All the parts of His 
complex person suffered together till death, when pain ceased, and the 
soul and Divine nature, closely and indissolubly united, passed toge- 
ther into paradise, where they remained till their reunion with the body. 
So that neither in the suffermgs before death, nor in death itself, nor in 
the state after death, do we see any thing that need impair the facul- 
ties, or in any way prevent the exercise of the powers of his intelligent 
and efficient nature. 

We have seen above that the actions and sufferings of a complex 
person must be the actions and sufferings of all the parts of which 


* The reader is not to understand from this expression that the Divine nature 
of Jesus Christ ceased either to be, to live, or to act, as neither of these can ever 
be truly declared of His human soul, or of His Divinity; but the meaning is, 
that for a short season only—from the time that Jesus Christ expired on the cross 
until His resurrection—His soul and Divinity were separated from the body ; 
so that during that time He ceased to appear in the complex character of 
God-man, and ceased to perform any of those visible works which pertained to 
Him as the Redeemer of the world. No one, therefore, is authorized to attri- 
bute to the author the belief, that the Deity of Jesus Christ actually expired upon 
the crose, because nothing is more foreign from his thoughts. 
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that person is composed; for, otherwise, the parts being separated, 
the identity of person is destroyed, and we have not one person, 
but two. 

Man is a complex person, made up of spirit and matter, or soul and 
body; and each action and suffering is the action and suffering of the 
whole person. It is true that the actions and sufferings of a complex 
person may in various respects differ. This may have its origin in, 
and may immediately affect the body; that, the soul. But still the 
action or suffering belongs to the whole person. The action of eating, 
for example, is the immediate action of the body; and yet we do not 
say the body eats, but the man or person eats; and no other idea 
enters into our minds. It is true we sometimes speak of an action or 
suffering, as the action or suffering of the body or of the mind, to de- 
signate the nature, or some circumstance of it; but never to exclude 
the other component parts of the person. We also say of a man that 
‘he endures great pain of body, or is in agony of mind.’ And this is 
the most common as well as the most proper way of speaking ; because 
when one part suffers, all the parts suffer with it, on account of the 
union subsisting between them. And thus we speak of the death of 
a person. We do not say that the body died, or that the soul died, 
but the man died; by which we mean that the soul and body suffered 
together up to a certain point, when the union was dissolved, the body 
becoming a lifeless mass, and the soul existing in a separate state. 
Thenceforth we speak neither of the body nor of the soul, as the man, 
but of each separately and distinctly, as when we say, at death, the 
body ‘ returns to the earth as it was, and the spirit returns to God who 
gave it.’ The truth is, that while the soul and body remain united, 
neither can act or suffer alone. If the body acts or suffers, the soul 
acts or suffers with it; if the soul acts or suffers, the body acts or 
suffers with it; and thus the action or suffering is the action or suffer- 
ing of the whole person. 

And thus it is with our adored Mediator. He is a complete person, 
made up of body, and soul, and essential Divinity. These three, 
mystically united, constitute the one person of the Mediator; and 
henceforth all His actions and sufferings are the actions and sufferings 
of the whole person of the Mediator thus constituted. But as the pre- 
sent argument does not so much relate to the actions as to the sufferings 
of Jesus Christ, I will confine it to the latter ; because if these belong 
to His whole person, there will be no dispute about His actions. 

So far are the Scriptures from limiting the sufferings of Jesus Christ 
to His human nature; and so important were the suffermgs of His 
whole complex person in order to our redemption, that they frequently 
refer His sufferings, and even His death, to the Divine nature. Not 
that unincarnate Deity can suffer, as was said before, or that the 
human nature was excluded from sharing in His sufferings: but so 
important were the sufferings of the Divine, in union with the human 
nature, that they are made prominent, and are chiefly, though not 
wholly, regarded. 

Thus St. Paul :— Forasmuch then as the children are partakers of 
flesh and blood, He also Himself, likewise, took part of the same: 
that through death He might destroy him that had the power of death, 
that is, the devil: and deliver them who through fear of death were all 
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their lifetime subject to bondage. For verily, He took not on Him 
the nature of angels, but He took on Him the seed of Abraham. 
Wherefore in all things it behoved Him to be made like unto His 
brethren ; that He might be a merciful and faithful High Priest in 
things pertaining to God, to make reconciliation for the sins of the 
people. For in that He Himself hath suffered, being tempted, He 
is able to succor them that are tempted,’ Heb. ii, 14-18. 

Let it be remarked here, 1. That the person spoken of throughout 
this passage is the same ‘who took flesh and blood,’ or as St. John 
expresses the same sentiment, ‘ was made flesh ;’ by which we under- 
stand the Divine nature or Deity of Jesus Christ. 2. The personal 
pronoun He, throughout the whole passage, refers to the Divine nature, 
its antecedent. It was that which ‘took flesh and blood—that through 
death (His own death) He might destroy death, &c. At the 18th 
verse this is made emphatical,—For, in that ‘He Himself hath suf- 
fered,’ &c. 3. At the 9th verse death is said to have been the object 
for which ‘ He was made lower than the angels.’ ‘This must, therefore, 
be decisive of the point. 4. The suffering of death is one of the 
things affirmed of Him. It follows, therefore, either that the Divine 
nature suffered alone, or that it suffered in union with the human 
nature. But as the suffering spoken of was posterior to the incarna- 
tion, and the Scriptures in many places refer his sufferings to the 
complex person, I have no doubt the apostle intended that here. The 
sentiment that the Divine nature did not suffer, stands directly opposed 
to the spirit and grammatical construction of the whole passage. 

The same apostle has a remarkable passage in his Epistle to the 
Philippians, chap. ii, 6~8 :—* Who being in the form of God, thought 
it not robbery to be equal with God: but made Himself of no reputa- 
tion, and took upon Him the form of a servant, and was made in the 
likeness of men, and being found in fashion as a man, He humbled 
Himself, and became obedient unto death, even the death of the cross.’ 

Remark, 1. The person ‘who was in the form of God’— who 
thought it not robbery to be equal with God,’ was the Divine nature, or 
Deity of Jesus Christ. In this all sound Christians are agreed. 
2. The same Divine person who ‘took upon Him the form ofa servant’ 
became obedient unto death. This is clearly shown by the connecting 
particles. I say as before, the spirit and grammatical construction of 
the passage require this meaning to be given to it.. How would it 
answer to read this, and many other passages, as they understand 
them who exclude the Divine nature from all participation in suffering ? 
He who.‘ was equal with God, made Himself of no reputation—took 
upon Him the form of a servant—was made in the likeness of men,’ 
‘humbled Himself,’ and He, the human nature, died, ‘ even the death 
of the cross.’ There is now a palpable violation of the rules of lan- 
guage, and the passage becomes a new text in the Bible. 

The appellation Christ, is used not only as the name of our blessed 
Savior, but whenever used it regards him as a complex person,—I 
mean that it is never used for the human nature alone, nor for the 
Divine nature alone, but always for the two natures united. This is 
evident, because it designates Him as the Savior, and the Savior is 
constituted by the union of the human and Divine natures in one 
person. As often, therefore, as it is asserted in Scripture that Christ 
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suffered or died, my proposition is sustained, that not a part, but the 
whole person of our Savior suffered and died. Thus :—‘ Ought not 
Christ to have suffered these things,’ Luke xxiv, 46: ‘ That Christ 
should sufer He hath so fulfilled,’ Acts iii, 18: ‘Opening and alleging 
that Christ must needs have suffered,’ Acts xvii, 3: ‘In due time 
Christ died for the ungodly,’ Rom. v, 6: ‘Christ died for us,’ verse 8. 

The passages which speak of the sufferings and death of Christ are 
too numerous to be recited here. Now, if these passages designate 
the God-man, two natures in one person, then it follows that neither 
the human nor the Divine nature suffered alone or apart from the other, 
but that the whole person suffered. The reason is clear, neither the 
human nor the Divine nature alone is Christ, but both united in one 
person. 

The same is to be observed of all the appellations given to our 
Redeemer ; because they all regard him as God-man, the two natures 
united in one person. And whatever is affirmed of this person, whether 
action or suffering, is affirmed of the whole person, and not of the 
human or Divine nature exclusively. The appellations Jesus 
Christ, Messiah, Savior, Redeemer, Son of God, Son of man, Lamb 
of God, Man, God, &c., apply to Him as a complex person, and to 
His actions and sufferings as the actions and sufferings of His whole 
person. 

The glorious personage who appeared to St. John in the isle of 
Patmos, and conversed with him, is allowed, on all hands, to be the 
Divine Savior, the God-man Jesus Christ, though he speaks as God, 
or in His Divine nature. He speaks as no man or created being can 
speak: ‘I am the First and the Last, the ALMicuty.’ An inspired 
apostle pays him religious homage: ‘ To Him be glory and dominion 
for ever and ever. Amen.’ Yet the same aposile tells us that it was 
He who ‘washed us from our sins in His own blood,’ and calls Him 
the ‘ first begotten from the dead.’ And when the apostle ‘ teli at His 
feet as dead,’ He laid His ‘right hand upon him’ saying, ‘ Fear not; I 
am the first and the last: I am He that liveth and was dead; and be- 
hold I am alive for evermore,’ Rev. chap. i. How it is possible to 
understand this language of the human nature alone, is to me incon- 
ceivable. 

St. John in his Gospel, chap. x, 17, 18, records the following words 
of our Savior: ‘Therefore doth my Father love me, because I lay 
down my life, that I may take it again. -No man taketh it from me, 
but I lay it down of myself; I have power to lay it down, and J have 
power to take tt again.’ 

The character of the person who speaks here is to be known from 
what is spoken. And who beside the God-man Jesus Christ has 
‘ power to lay down his life, and power to take it again?’ If we allow 
that a man has power to lay down his life, yet no man has power to 
take his life again, that is, to raise himself from the dead. Beside, 
if to lay down, and take again the life of the mere man, was all that 
was required of the Son of God, He could have accomplished this 
without becoming incarnate. And let it be remarked, that if the mere 
human nature suffered, there was a separation of the two natures, and 
the Divinity was as truly unincarnate, as before the union took place. 
But that there was no separation of the two natures appears from the 
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use of the personal pronouns ‘I,’ and ‘my :’ ‘I have power to lay 
down my life,’ which could not be used by the one nature for, or of, 
the other. This would be such a violation of the rules of language 
and propriety as nothing would justify. It follows that the person 
who speaks and who lays down his life was the Divine Son of God. 

But, who has power to lay down his life? We must take the word 
power in this case to imply right, as well as power; for otherwise, to 
lay down life would be a lawless and vicious act. Who then, I ask, 
has the right to lay down his life? We are warranted in saying that 
no man, that no created being has this right. Creatures, whatever may 
be their rank, are dependent for their existence, and have no right to 
lay it down. It is true, that when God requires it, it is their duty to 
submit ; but they have no right to be voluntary in this matter. Volun- 
tarily to lay down life would be a violation both of the law of nature 
and of God. And God can only require this in the case of those 
who have sinned, and thereby forfeited life and every blessing. He 
cannot require creatures who never sinned to lay down their life. The 
supposition shocks us. Before their existence they had done nothing 
to deserve being created at all. Theircreation rose from the goodness 
of God: and after their creation, if they had not transgressed, the 
same goodness, and even justice would forbid the infliction of punish- 
ment. Death is punishment of the most painful and terrible kind, 
and could not be inflicted where it was not deserved. But Jesus Christ 
volunteered His life for our redemption. He said, ‘Here am I, send 
me!’ It is true, the Father is represented as sending his Son to die 
for sinners. But this sending is predicated of the voluntary offer of 
the Son. God accepted the offer, but could not require the service. 
He could not require it, His Son being innocent. It is contrary to all 
our ideas of moral justice to require the innocent to suffer for the 
guilty. If then God could not require this of His Son, He being infi- 
nitely innocent and pure, and if no creature has a right voluntarily to 
lay down his life; in what point of light are we to view the act of 
Christ when He says, ‘I have power, that is, right as well as power, 
to lay down my life?’ Clearly, we must view it as the act of an inde- 
pendent being, that is, as the act of God. As God He had a right 
which no creature has or can have, and might, if he pleased, lay 
down His life for the transgressors. 

It was necessary that the sufferings of Christ should be voluntary, 
to become either meritorious or just; and to be voluntary it was néces- 
sary that He sould be God : whence it is that He adds so emphatically, 
No man taketh my life from me; but I lay it down of mysetr: I have 
power to lay it down, and I have power to take it again. In this 
language we hear the voice of one who is greater than man, we hear 
the voice of God. 

‘Our Lerd’s receiving this commandment of the Father is not to be 
considered as the ground of His power (or right) to lay down and 
resume His lifes for this He had in Himself, and therefore He had an 
original right to dispose thereof, antecedent to his Father’s command 
or commission : but this commission was the reason why He thus used 
His power in laying down His life.’ (Coke én loc.) 

I will only farther remark upon this text that it is evidently the 
language of one who is more than human,—it is the language of 
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the whole complex person of our Lord; and if so, it clearly follows 
that the death spoken of was also the death of the same complex 
person : otherwise He must be understood as saying, ‘I have power 
to lay down the life of that part of myself which is human, and 
I have power to take it again.’ But this would be to make a new 
text, and introduce a solecism where our Savior is most explicit and 
emphatical. 

In 1 John iii, 16, we read, ‘ Hereby perceive we the love of God, 
because He laid down His life for us.’ After all the criticisms upon 
this text; and though the phrase, of God, is not in it, ‘ yet,’ says Dr. 
Clarke, ‘it is necessarily understood.’ It is only necessary to remark 
here that God or Christ must be in the text, and it makes no matter 
which. If God be in the text, the Divine nature of Christ must be 
understood ; if Christ, we know that He is both God and man, united 
in one person. So that whether God or Christ be in the text, we have 
both God and man. It follows, then, that suffering is predicated of 
the Divine nature as the most important part of the complex person of 
our blessed Savior. Nothing less than this can preserve the text. 

A similar passage is found in Acts xx, 28: ‘ Feed the flock of God 
which He has purchased with His own blood.’ Few passages have 
divided critics and commentators more than this. The manuscripts 
and versions, says Dr. Clarke, give three readings—‘ the Church of 
God ;’—of ‘the Lord ;’ and of the ‘ Lord and God.’ Mr. Wakefield, 
as Dr. C. observes, is for retaining the common version thus far,— 
feed the flock of God, but varies the following phrase thus—by His 
own Son. But all my readers will agree with Dr. C. in his remark 
here. ‘ But as the redemption of man is, throughout the New Testa- 
ment, attributed to the sacrificial death of Christ, it is not likely that 
this very unusual meaning should apply here. At all events, we learn 
here that the Church was purchased by the blood of Christ; and as to 
His Godhead, it is sufficiently established in many other places.— 
When we grant that the greater evidence appears to be in favor of, 
Feed the Church of the Lord which He hath purchased with His own 
blood ; we must maintain that, had not the Lord been Gop, His blood 
could have been no purchase for the souls of a lost world.’ So that 
which ever reading be adopted, the conclusion will inevitably be, that 
the sufferings of the Divine nature of Christ were considered by the 
apostle of such great importance, that they seem to be referred to that 
alone. 

The Scriptures make the sufferings of the Redeemer the ground of 
His exaltation, and His exaltation the reward of His sufferings. In 
Phil. ii, 8-11, the apostle having told us that He who ‘thought it not 
robbery to be equal with God, humbled Himself and became obedi- 
ent unto death, even the death of the cross,’ goes on to say: * Where- 
fore, God also hath highly exalted Him, and given Him a name that 
is above every name, that at the name of Jesus every knee should 
bow, of things in heaven and, things on earth, and things under the 
earth; and that every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord 
to the glory of God the Father.’ 

Here let it be remarked, that the apostle is not speaking of the 
natural dignity and exaltation of the Son of God, but of an exaltation 
founded on His humiliation and sufferings. If the whole complex 
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person of our Redeemer is exalted, it follows that the whole suffered. 
If the Divine nature is exalted, it follows that the Divine nature 
suffered. If the human nature is exalted, then it will follow that the 
human nature suffered : because the suffering lays the foundation for 
the exaltation, and the exaltation is the reward of the suffering. The 
rule is a definite one, and cannot mislead us. It establishes the con- 
nection between the suffering and the exaltation, so that if any part of 
the complex nature of the Redeemer did not suffer, it is undeniable 
that that part could not be exalted as a reward of suffering. It would 
be altogether unreasonable and absurd to say that one part of a com- 
plex being is exalted as a reward for the suffering of another part. 
But allowing that the human nature alone suffered, it will follow, 
according to the rule, that the human nature alone is exalted, and that 
too to the rank and character of Deity, and as such receives the hom- 
age of every rational creature in heaven and on the earth. But no 
person can be so exalted as a reward for suffering but He who is 
essentially God ; because none but God can be worshipped. 

This will introduce another thought. He who suffered and died for 
the sins of the world is now actually worshipped by all the heavenly 
host, in conjunction with all them who have been redeemed from their 
sins, who are on the earth. Let the reader here consult the whole of 
the 5th chapter of the Revelation, especially the following passages : 

‘And I beheld, and lo, in the midst of the throne, and of the four 
beasts, and in the midst of the elders, stood a Lamb as it had been 
slain, having seven horns and seven eyes, which are the seven spirits 
of God sent forth into all the earth. And when He had taken the book, 
the four beasts, and four and twenty elders fell down before the Lamb, 
having every one of them harps, and golden vials full of odors, 
which are the prayers of saints. And they sung a new song, saying, 
Thou art worthy to take the book and to loose the seals thereof: for 
thou wast slain, and hast redeemed us to God out of every kindred, and 
tongue, and people, and nation! And I beheld and heard the voice of 
many angels, &c, saying with a loud voice, Worthy is the Lamb that 
was slain, to receive power, and riches, and wisdom, and strength, and 
honor, and glory, and blessing. And every creature which is in heaven, 
and on the earth, and under the earth, and such as are in the sea, and 
all that are in them, heard I, saying, Blessing, and honor, and glory, 
and power be unto Him that sitteth upon the throne, and unto the 
Lamb for ever and ever.’ 

Let the reader observe here, first, that the worship paid to the Lamb 
proves Him to be God. Secondly. The Lamb, the person who re- 
ceived this worship, had been slain. If this is not evidence that the 
Deity of Jesus Christ suffered, His being slain does not imply 
suffering. 

Having thus far advanced the Scripture evidence in support of the 
position that the whole complex person of our Lord suffered in re- 
deeming a guilty world, it may not be amiss to show what our Church 
in her 2d article teaches on this subject :— 

‘ The Son, who is the Word of the Father, the very and eternal God, 
of one substance with the Father, took man’s nature in the womb of 
the blessed virgin; so that two whole and perfect natures, that is to 
say, the Godhead and manhood, were joined together in one person, 
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never to be divided, whereof is one Christ, very God and very man, 
who truly suffered, was crucified, dead and buried, to reconcile the 
Father to us, and to be a sacrifice, not only for original guilt, but also 
for actual sins of men.’ 

In this we have a plain description of our Lord’s person, as ‘ very 
God and very man, two whole and distinct natures united in one per- 
son,—never to be divided ;’ of which person it is said that He ‘ suffered, 
was dead and buried.’ Note, that the person of Christ, not a part only, 
suffered and died. This is not the same as saying that the Divine, or the 
human nature suffered and died. Before the union of the two natures, 
each constituted a distinct person ; but by the union they are brought 
into one, and form a complex person, which has personal identity. What 
might be affirmed of each before the union is one thing, and what after 
the union, another. It could not be affirmed of the Divine nature before 
the union of the two natures, that it suffered and died; nor can it be 
affirmed of the Divine nature, after the union, that ¢/ suffered and died ; 
but this may be affirmed of the person composed of the two natures. 
And this is affirmed in the article. But if the human nature alone 
suffered, the complex person did not suffer, but only a part of it,—the 
identity of person is destroyed, and we have not one, but two whole 
and entire persons; one of which suffered, the other not. On this 
ground the two natures are as truly separate, as they were before the in- 
carnation. For neither the human nor the Divine nature alone consti- 
tutes the identity of our Savior’s person, but both united. 

The opinion that the union of the two natures continued while only 
one suffered; and that the sufferings of the human nature were, 
therefore, the sufferings of the Divine nature, while the latter suffered 
nothing, has been adopted prematurely. If the identity of the complex 
person of Christ remained during His sufferings, He might, with 
propriety, speak of His blood shed for the many, and of His life which 
He gave for the world; for in that case the whole complex person 
suffered. But if the two natures were divided, and the Divine did not 
suffer with the human nature, then nothing can justify His claiming 
the merit of suffering, or calling the blood shed His blood. We must 
therefore admit that the whole complex person of our Lord suf- 
fered, or give up the article under consideration. 

I might here also urge, as a reason why the Methodists especially 
ought to receive this doctrine, that it is contained in the hymns which 
the Church has given to assist our devotions. Many of our hymns con- 
tain the sentiment, and that unequivocally expressed, that the Divine 
nature participated with the human in those sufferings by which the 
world was redeemed. Thus the 187th hymn :-— \ 


*O Love Divine, what hast thou done ! 
The immortal Gop hath died for me! 
The Father’s co-eternal Son 
Bore all my sins upon the tree— 
The immortal Gop for me hath died: 
My Lord, my Love, is crucify’d.’ 


See also the 196th hymn— 


‘ Lo, the powers of heaven He shakes, 
Nature in convulsion lies; 
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Earth’s profoundest centre quakes— 
The great JeHovaH dies.’ 


I will quote only one more, though I might many. Hymn 191:— 


‘ Well might the sun in darkness hide, 
And shut~ his glories in, 
When Christ, the mighty Maxegr died,’ &c. 

There are but two ways to account for this language of our hymns. 
The first is, by considering it as highly figurative, and thus resolving it 
into the license granted to poets. In reply it may be said that it was 
never conceded to poets to give false sentiment. Figures are used in 
poetry for illustration and embellishment, and are the garb of senti- 
ment. But if the sentiment that the Divine nature did not suffer with 
the human in obtaining our redemption, be true, no license could ever 
make the use of this language either correct or safe. 

The other way of accounting for this language is to consider it as 
referring to the complex person of our Savior, the most important 
part of which is the Divine nature. If, however, the sentiment that 
the whole person of our Savior suffered, be incorrect, the voice of 
the Church can be no authority in thecase. But while she is so clearly 
Scriptural in her hymns, and is allowed to be so by all her ministers, as 
well as-other members, it becomes us to receive her instruction and 
defend her doctrine. 

Having heard the voice of the Scriptures and that of our own 
Church on this sublime and important point, it may not be amiss to hear 
what two of the greatest divines that have lived since the Reforma- 
tion have also said upon it, I mean the pious and learned Richard 
Baxter, and the Rev. J. Wesley. 

Mr. Baxter’s sentiment is to be found in his Aphorisms of Justifi- 
cation, Thesis vii :— 

‘ The will of the Father and Son are one: the Son was a voluntary 
undertaker of this task: (the satisfying for the sins of men.) It was 
not imposed upon Him by constraint: when He is said to come to 
do His Father’s will it doth also include His own will. And when 
He is said to do it in obedience to the Father, as it is spoken of a 
voluntary obedience, so it is spoken of the execution of our redemption, 
and in regard to the human nature especially ; and not by the under- 
standing of the Divine nature alone. Not only the consent of Christ 
did make it Jawful that He should be punished being innocent ; but 
also that special power which, as He was God, He had over His own 
life more than any creature hath; “I have power,” saith Christ, ‘ to 
lay down my life,” John x, 18. 

‘ No mere creature was qualified for this work : even the angels that 
are righteous do but their duty, and therefore cannot supererogate or 
merit for us. Neither were they able to bear and overcome the penalty. 

‘It must therefore be God that must satisfy God; both for the per- 
fection of the obedience, for dignifying of the duty and suffering, for 
to be capable of meriting, for the bearing of the curse, for the over- 
coming of it, and doing the rest of the works of the Mediatorship, 
which were to be done after the resurrection. Yet mere God it must 
not be, but man also: or else it would have been forgiveness without 
satisfaction, seeing (mere) God cannot be said to make satisfaction to 
Himself.’ 
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I know not that any remarks or exposition here are needed, or that 
the sentiment can be made any plainer. The author has expressed 
himself clearly and guardedly ; and if there be any definite meaning 
in words, the sentiment is, that neither the human nor Divine nature 
suffered alone, but both together, and the reasons are given—man 
could not merit—could noi bear and overcome the curse; it must 
therefore be God for these purposes, and for doing the other works of 
the Mediatorship. Mere God it must not be, but man also, or God 
and man united. 

The sentiment of Mr. Wesley is the same with the above; for he 
published an abridgment of the Aphorisms of Baxter, retaining this 
paragraph, and thereby stamping it with his approbation. 

Having thus briefly considered what may be said in favor of the 
proposition, that all the actions and sufferings of Christ, after the union 
of the two natures, were the actions and sufferings of His whole com- 
plex person, I will consider what may be said in objection to it. 

Objection 1. ‘It is said in the Scriptures that Jesus Christ was 
put to death in the flesh ;—that He shed His blood for us; and the 
Scriptures in many places teach that He suffered as man: what pro- 
priety is there then in involving the Divine nature in suffering? If 
the Scriptures teach that He suffered as man, what authority have we 
to say He suffered as God ?’ 

Answer 1. The Scriptures do indeed teach that Jesus Christ suffered 
as man, but nowhere teach that He suffered only as man, or that He 
did not suffer as God and man united. 

2. The Scriptures call our blessed Savior the man Christ Jesus,— 
the Son of man, and the man of sorrows ; and therefore, if we reason 
like the objector, we must say with the Socinian that he was a mere 
man, and the account of the incarnation is alla fable. The argument 
in the one case is as good as in the other. 

3. If the phrase, ‘ suffered in the flesh’ is to be understood as ex- 
cluding the Divine nature, it must exclude also his human soul ; and 
then we have this sentiment, that the sufferings of Jesus Christ were 
merely corporeal,-neither His soul nor the Divine nature having any 
share in them. 

4. Whatever appellation is given to our Savior, whether man or 
God, Son of man, or Son of God, must be understood as designating 
His whole complex person ; because it is previously ascertained and 
admitted that both the human and Divine natures are united in His per- 
son. Accordingly the sufferings of the man Christ Jesus, are the 
sufferings of His whole complex person; and when it is said that the 
Alpha and Omega died,—that He who thought it not robbery to be 
equal with God became obedient unto death, it is to be understood 
in the same way, of the whole complex person. There is then no 
evidence whatever that the human nature alone suffered; seeing the 
Scriptures refer His suffering indifferently to the Divine or human 
nature. 

Objection 2. There were certain conditions or states in the life of 
Christ, in which the inter-communication between the two natures must 
have been suspended, and in which the human nature alone could have 
been concerned ; as when He is represented as ‘increasing in wisdom 
and stature,’ (which imply a state of ignorance and weakness,) as 
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sleeping and in death. And if in these states the Divine nature could 
not partake with the human, the same may have been true in other 
cases; especially in respect to suffering, where we should expect the 
inter-communication between the two natures would be suspended. 
There is therefore no absurdity in saying this, ‘He suffered as man, 
that He spoke and acted as God!’ 

Answer. It is not pretended that the proposition defended in this 
Essay has no difficulties attending it; but these difficulties may not be 
in the doctrine of an inter-communication in suffering, but in our lim- 
ited faculties, and the narrow capacity of our minds. I reason in this 
_ ease as the believers in the doctrine of the trinity and the incarnation 
of the Son of God have always done. These doctrines we cannot 
explain, but we believe them, notwithstanding, on the evidence of Di- 
vine revelation. Do we act consistently then when we object to the 
doctrine of inter-communication in suffering in the case of our Saviour, 
merely because it is attended with difficulties ? 

The only question to be settled here is, Is this doctrine taught in 
the Bible? Do the Scriptures inform us that the whole person of our 
Lord suffered for our redemption? To my understanding they do, and 
that with a clearness of evidence not to be resisted. It is true we 
cannot tell how the whole complex person of our Savior increased in 
wisdom and stature ; how he slept; how he died; or what was in all 
respects his state in death. And were we to limit the inquiry to the 
mere human nature, we shall find inexplicable difficulties. ho can 
tell how the complex creature, man, increases in wisdom and stature— 
sleeps and dies; or what is precisely his condition in these several 
states? These conditions of man, as far as they affect the body, are 
submitted to the observation of our senses; but who can tell how the 
soul is affected in them? And yet we know that the man grows, 
sleeps, and dies, and not merely the body. Even so the complex per- 
son of Christ increased in wisdom and stature, slept and died, though 
we cannot tell, precisely, what was His condition in either of these 
states, or how all the parts of His person were affected by them. 
Important reasons are assigned for his passing through every state or 
condition of human beings: * Wherefore in all things it behoved Him 
to be made like unto His brethren; that He might be a merciful and 
faithful High Priest in things pertaining to God, to make reconciliation 
for the sins of the people,’ Heb. ii, 17. Here we are taught that it 
was highly expedient, that our atoning High Priest should pass through 
all the states, passive as well as active, to which human creatures are 
subjected, that He might be a propitiation for their sins, and sanctify 
every state and condition lying in their path to heaven. Again it is 
said, ‘ We have not a High Priest who cannot be touched with the 
feeling of our infirmities ; but was in all points tempted like as we are, 
yet without sin. Let us therefore come boldly unto the throne of 
grace, that we may obtain mercy, and find grace to help in time of 
need,’ Heb. iv, 15, 16. In order that He might be our sympathizing 
High Priest, He consented to be tempted in all points like as we are ; 
but as a great part of our temptations grow out of, and are connected 
with those and other states, through which we are destined to pass, He 
consented also, in all things, to be made like unto His brethren, by 
passing through them Himself. And what Christian does not con- 
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tinually thank God that he is not required to travel a way his Savior 
never trod! And how cheerfully we sing,— 


‘The graves of all the saints He bless’d, 
And sweeten’d every bed ; 
Where should the dying members rest, 
But with their dying Head.’ 


Objection 3. There was no necessity for the Divine nature to 
suffer. The human nature derived infinite dignity and value from its 
union with the Divine, and its sufferings were therefore. sufficient 
for the redemption of mankind, without the sufferings of the Divine 
nature. 

Answer 1. This method of deriving merit is no where taught in 
the Bible, nor is it consonant to reason, as being that, on account of 
which we are redeemed, justified, and saved. 

2. Worthiness or merit is not derived in this way. The condescen- 
sion of a superior to an inferior, adds nothing to the real dignity and 
worthiness of the latter. ‘The merit is his who condescends; and the 
greater the difference in the dignity and character of the two persons, 
the greater the condescension and merit. Merit, in the present case, 
is so far from belonging to the human nature, by derivation, that it is 
every where in Scripture, and by the whole Church, attributed to the 
Divine nature, and never would have been ascribed to the human 
had the sentiment been properly investigated. Was there ever 
a person, since the Savior was announced from heaven, who in his 
devotions and prayers admitted this view of merit—human merit thus 
derived? Are we not taught to look to Christ, and not merely to His 
human nature, for salvation, and to offer all our prayers and thanks- 
givings in His name, on His account, for His sake? Surely a sentiment 
which we cannot practise upon in our devotions should have no place 
in our creed. The truth is, that merit is wholly from the dignity 
of the Divine nature, and from His humiliation and obedience unto 
death. 

Objection 4. The grand objection to the doctrine of this Essay is 
this: It is said that ‘ Jesus Christ.could not suffer in his Divine nature ; 
that happiness is an essential attribute of the Divine nature, and of 
course the possibility of His suffering is excluded.’ 

Answer. It is not clear to my understanding that happiness is an 
essential attribute to the Divine nature, or that it is an attribute in the 
sense that integrity or holiness is. It appears that the happiness of 
the Deity is rather a result, so to speak, of the perfection of His nature 
and the rectitude of His conduct. God cannot be otherwise than holy : 
He cannot do wrong. But if He is pleased voluntarily to dispense 
with His happiness for a time, in view of accomplishing the greatest 
possible good to the universe, I can see no objection to His doing so. 
In thus suspending for a time His happiness, He violates no principle 
of moral holiness, nor departs in the least from infinite rectitude. 

And is it not too much for us short-sighted creatures to say, that He 
cannot suffer pain, when He tells us in so many words, that ‘ He has 
power to lay down his life?’ and that He ‘took flesh and blood for the 
purpose of suffering death ?’ 

Those who say the Divine nature did not suffer, seem not to be 
Vor. VI.—July, 1835. 24 
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aware of what their words imply. Did He not suffer an eclipse of His 
glory when He became incarnate, and appeared in the form of a servant ? 
But perhaps it is meant that He could not suffer pain. By what rea- 
soning or argument this distinction can be made to appear, I know 
not. Cannot an infinite being suffer pain as well as suffer an eclipse 
or obscuration of his glory? But waiving this, let us consider the asser- 
tion that the Deity ‘ cannot suffer.’ 


Was not the life of our blessed Savior upon earth made up chiefly of 


suffering and pain? Was there no suffering implied in His taking our 
nature and infirmities, and in bearing our sicknesses? Was there no 
suffering implied, when He ‘ who was rich became poor, (emptied Him- 
self,) that we through His poverty might become rich?’ Was there 
no suffering, when He who was in the bosom of the Father leit that 
felicity for a stable and a manger? Did the Son of God suffer no pain 
when extreme poverty placed His condition below the foxes which 
have holes, and the birds of the air which have nests? Was He a 
stranger to weariness and thirst?) Did He not conflict with the powers 
of darkness, and endure the most painful temptations from His adversary 
the devil? Was He not reviled, and slandered, and persecuted by the 
very beings He came into the world to save? Did. He not resist 
unto blood, striving against sin? Was the Divine nature present with 
the human, and did it suffer nothing during His bloody agony in the 
garden? If present, how did He support the human nature in the sense 
of the objector, when He was appalled, dismayed, and overwhelmed, 
with the weight of what He felt, and what He anticipated ? And what 
support did the Divine nature administer to Him, when upon the cross 
He cried with a loud voice to the Father, ‘My God! My God! why 
hast thou forsaken me—and gave up the ghost?’ Did the Son of God 
feel no pain when He was betrayed by one of His disciples, denied 
by another, and forsaken by all? Did He feel no pain when, as the 
King of the Jews, He was insultingly confronted with false witnesses, 
scourged, crowned with thorns, and crucified? Or did He suffer all 
these things as man only? Let the convulsions of nature speak, and 
let their voice be heard. Suffering made up and terminated the life 
of Christ upon earth ; and shall we still be told that all these pains 
were suffered by His mere human nature? Yes, this is the objection. 
But where was the Divinity all this time? If it forsook the humanity 
in its suffering, we have a human Savior indeed: if the two natures 
remained united in one person, they were one in suffering. 

We have not done with the objection, and on one condition will 
admit its validity: If it was the humanity which was rich, and for our 
sakes became poor ; if it was the humanity which was in the form of 
God, and thought it not robbery to be equal with God, but made 
itself of no reputation, took the form of a servant, &c ; if it was the 
mere humanity (called ‘the Lord thy God’) which was tempted in 
the wilderness ; if the MMesstah who, thirsty and weary, sat upon 
the well, and conversed with the woman of Samaria, was the mere 
humanity of Christ ; if the ‘ Alpha and Omega,’ who was ‘ dead,’ and 
the ‘ Lamb who was slain,’ were the mere humanity, then I will ac- 
knowledge the objection to be valid. 

It seems not to be considered by the objector that the humiliation 
of the Divine Word consisted, not merely in His becoming incarnate, 
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but in His becoming incarnate for a special purpose, namely, that He 
might do and suffer all that was necessary for the redemption of the 
world ; and that after the union of the two natures, whatever is done or 
suffered, is done or suffered by the person thus constituted, and not 
merely by apart of it. If we say that Jesus Christ did not suffer in his 
Divine nature, for what purpose did He take human nature? Was it that 
He might perform certain actions which imply no suffering? They im- 
ply this who say the Divine nature did not suffer. But where do we 
learn this ? In what part of the word of God is it to be found? It surely 
is not where the Father saith, ‘ Awake, O sword, against my Shepherd, 
against the Man that is my fellow, saith the Lord!’ Who is the Shep- 
herd here but He who had life in Himself, and had power to lay it 
down, and who did actually lay it down for the sheep? The Man 
here spoken of was the ‘ Fellow’ of the Almighty. But who is the 
fellow or companion of the almighty Father but the Divine Son? 

I would ask the objector, whether the Son of God, by becoming in- 
carnate, was not ‘made under the law,’ the moral as well as the 
ceremonial, and that for the double purpose of obeying its precepts 
and suffering its penalty? If he says yes, there is an end of the con- 
troversy ; if no, I would ask him to inform us in what sense, and for 
what purpose He was made under the law? Was it the human nature 
alone that redeemed us from the curse of the law, by being made a 
curse for us? Or was the Divine nature, in union with the human, 
made under the law without being made a curse for us? To be under 
the law is the birth-right of every human being ; but the phrase, to 
be ‘ made under the law, is no where used to express the natural con- 
dition of man, as a subject of law; but implies the special act of the 
Deity, in subjecting the Son of God to the condition of mankind, with 
reference to the law which requires obedience, or suffering the penalty 
for disobedience, and which in the case of our Redeemer required both 
obedience, and suffering the penalty of our disobedience. If then the 
Divine nature in union with the human was made under the law, that 
He might redeem us from its curse, on what ground of truth or pro- 
priety can we say the Divine nature did not suffer ? 

If Jesus Christ suffered only in His human nature, notwithstanding 
the language of the Scriptures is so full and explicit on the point, | 
cannot see that we have any definite rule to guide our inquiries, but 
every one is left to his own fancy in deciding what was appropriate to 
the human nature, and what to the Divine. One may say, this thing 
was proper to be said and done by the human nature, that, by the 
Divine ; and except we allow that the two natures acted and suffered 
together in the whole work of redeeming sinners, how can we tell what 
was done by the humanity, and what by the Divinity of Christ ? 

Is the objection to be understood as lying against all suffering on 
the part of the Divinity, or only against the principal sufferings, as 
the agony in the garden, and the passion on the cross? To all suffer- 
ing undoubtedly. For by what rule can it be shown that He can 
suffer in one degree, and not in two? or in two degrees, and not in 
three? The objection is, that it is ‘impossible for the Deity to suffer,’ 
that is, in any degree. But in the way of this there are insuperable 
difficulties. 

Of the Divinity of Christ it is said, that ‘ though He was rich, yet 
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for our sakes He became poor.’ This is universally understood to be 
spoken of the Divinity alone. Man was never rich, but always poor. 
But the privation of heavenly happiness and glory, anu subjugation to 
poverty, imply suffering in a high degree. This privation and subjuga- 
tion were not for a particular time or occasion, but for the whole time 
of our Savior’s life upon the earth. And why do we make such a dis- 
tinction between the actions and sufferings of Christ? Does not action 
frequently imply suffering, especially such action as we find in the life 
of our blessed Lord? He took upon Him the form, and sustained the 
character of aservant: ‘I am among you as one that serveth,’ are His 
own words to His disciples. His was a life of laborious action and 
weariness ; so that we may well say,— 


‘ A suffering life my Master led.’ 


Now if we subtract, not only the greater, but the lesser sufferings from 
His life, even those of privation and laborious action, what do we 
leave 2? Would not this make a blank in His life and character, which 
we should behold with horror and grief? Would it not be a subversion 
of His most important offices, as our Redeemer? If we say the Divine 
nature did not suffer, we leave the human nature to sustain all the 
suffering necessary for our redemption, and also to perform nearly the 
whole active service of the Redeemer upon earth. Might we not as 
well turn Socinians at once, and humanize His person and His actions 
as wellas His pains? But then what shall we do with the Scriptures 2 
Shall we torture and press them into a service they never contemplated ? 
To say nothing of the numerous proofs of His Divinity and inearna- 
tiun, how shall we understand innumerable passages, which expressly 
or by implication refer suffering and death to the Divine nature, in 
connection with the human? For example, How can we understand 
Acts xx, 28, without admitting the substance of Dr. A. Clarke’s com- 
ment? * When we grant,’ says he, ‘ that the greater evidence appears to 
be in favor of, Feed the Church of the Lord which He has purchased 
with His own blood ; we must maintain that, had not this Lord been God, 
His blood could have been no purchase for the souls of a lost world.’ 
Again. How could we comment Col. i, 18, without admitting 
the following: ‘The beginning here mentioned, (who ts the begin- 
ning ?) is very different from that spoken of before ; and yet this begin- 
ning, which is His resurrection, is plainly laid down as a foundation 
of the principality and headship which He holds over the Church. 
He was the beginning, with respect to the creation of all things, being 
the Lord, or first born of every creature ; He is the beginning and 
head of the Church, being the first born from the dead : the first who 
ever rose to an endless life. In all things, means in all respects; not 
only ‘as the Maker of all things, but as the Mediator raised from the 
dead.’ (Coke in loc.) 

The passages which cannot be fairly commented without admitting 
the suffering and death of the complex person of our Savior, are very 
numerous, and are thus commented on by all sound interpreters of the 
word of God. I would not however represent that they have all adopted 
the theory of this Essay ; nor can I see how they are consistent with 
themselves, or with the word of God, when they limit the sufferings of 
Chiist to His human nature. 
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Thus I have exhibited some of the principal proofs of the proposi- 
tion with which we started, and have answered all the principal objec- 
tions which I have either heard or could think of ; and must now leave 
the subject with the candid reader, who would do well to look carefully 
into it before he decides. And let him reflect that it is one which 
must be decided by revelation, and not by the reason of man. If the 
Scriptures teach that the whole complex person of our Savior suffered, 
that is the truth, and must be received, notwithstanding any difficulties 
that human reason may not be able to solve. If this is not the doctrine 
of the Bible it is to be rejected. 

The question discussed in the foregoing pages, as it involves the 
character of the actions and sufferings of Christ, must be allowed to 
be important. It involves to a high degree the character of God, and 
the character of man, and the relation and obligations subsisting 
between them; it stamps the value of the human soul, and exalts, or 
otherwise, as the question is decided, the whole system of revealed 
religion. The entire system of revelation rests on the sacrificial death 
of the Son of God, as a building on its foundation. It has always 
been the glory of the Christian that he has a Divine and infinite Savior, 
and he measures his obligations to Him by the dignity of His person, 
and the labors and sufferings He has sustained in his redemption. He 
confesses Him in his creed, prays to Him as his God, and praises Him 
in his songs. And he does right thus to worship his Redeemer. The 
more highly he exalts His character and sufferings the more accepta- 
ble will his worship be, and the greater its saving effect upon his own 
heart. But let it never be supposed that the writer, in what is here or 
elsewhere said, supposes that their worship must be defective and 
unsound who differ from him in their views of the main position of this 
Essay. He utterly disclaims every sentiment and feeling of the kind ; 
and for any word or sentence that might be so construed, he casts 
himself on the charity of his Christian brethren, and would ask pardon 
of God and man. 

And may both the reader and writer be permitted to mingle their notes 
of thanksgiving and praise with that innumerable company who shall 
sing with a loud voice, ‘ Worthy is the Lamb that was slain, to receive 

power, and riches, and wisdom, and strength, and honor, and glory, 
and blessing.’ Amen. 
T. Merritt. 


N. B. As truth, and not victory or novelty, is the object of the 
foregoing Essay, and as the Scriptures alone can decide whether our 
Savior suffered in His whole person, or only in a part of it, the writer 
takes this opportunity to say, that should any one reply to what he has 
written, he will not feel himself bound to answer, unless his meaning 
should be misapprehended. If any one will show, by Scripture and 
sound argument, that his theory and arguments are unsound, he shall 
have the thanks of the author. 
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APPENDIX. 


After the foregoing Essay was wholly written, I obtained, througha 
friend, the sight of a volume of sermons and sketches of sermons by 
the Rev. R. Watson. In Sermon 37th, on ‘ The Sacrifice of Christ,’ 
I find the main position of the Essay clearly asserted. In showing 
the superior excellence of the great Christian sacrifice compared with 
the sacrifices under the former dispensation, he says,— 


¢‘ But that which carries the value of the offering to its true height,— 
if we can call that height which is above all height—is, that it was the 
blood of Christ; of the whole and undivided Christ, who was both 
God and man. For, though a Divine nature could not bleed and die, 
a Divine person could. This distinction is to be kept in mind: for 
the person being one, the acts and sufferings of each nature are the 
acts and sufferings of the same person, and are spoken of interchange- 
ably. 

‘ Hence it is that the apostle adds, so emphatically, “ Who through 
the eternal Spirit offered Himself without spot to God.” I am aware 
that some modern commentators apply this to the Holy Spirit ; but the 
fathers and others, more properly, apply it to the Divine nature of our 
Lord ; and in any other view the verse makes a very confused sense. 
The meaning obviously is, that Christ through, or by means of, His 
Divine nature,—here called the “eternal Spirit,” as in Rom. i, 4, 
“the Spirit of Holiness,” offered Himself, without spot, to God. No- 
thing less than this could constitute that sacrificial oblation which should 
take away our sins. But it was done; Divine blood was shed to wash 
away our sins ; and so to demonstrate the Divine justice that we 
might escape its terrors. 

‘Itis this intimate and inseparable connection of the Divinity of our 
Lord, this hypostatical union with His person and work, which gives 
to both that peculiarity which lays the foundation of our absolute faith ; 
and it may be profitable to dwell a short time upon it. 

‘It is this which invests His humanity with that Divine character; so 
that by virtue of the personal union we worship Him, without idolatry, 
as God. Thomas touches His very flesh; and yet falls at His feet, 
and cries, “ My Lord, and my God !” 

‘It is this which gives to His teaching its absolute and immediate 
authority. The lips of the man do but speak the oracles of the en- 
shrined Divinity within. In the prophets, the stream of inspiration 
comes through the channel of holy men: in Him it bursts from the 
fountain-head of Divine and infinite wisdom itself. 

‘Itis this which gives that spotless and unstained clearness and per- 
fectionto His example. That example was indeed human, or it could 
have been no example to us; yet all rested upon the base of a higher 
nature ; all was exalted and glorified by the latent Godhead ; like some 
radiant cloud, softened to human gaze, but still deriving its splendor 
from the unapproachable light of the very sun which it veils. 

‘It is this which gives their peculiar character to His miracles. 
Prophets and apostles wrought miracles in the name of a higher Lord ; 
He wrought miracles in His own name. The virtue was in Himself ; 
and it flowed so that those who touched Him lived. 
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‘It is this which gave to His ministrations a character possessed 
by none beside. He was nota mere publisher of the good news of 
pardon and salvation. He was a dispenser of these blessings. He 
forgave sin in His own right; and conferred at once a title to heaven, 
and a meetness for its enjoyments. 

‘It is this which exhibits the peculiar lowliness and abasement of 
His humiliation; and explains the mysterious words, “ Who, though 
He was rich, yet for our sakes became poor, that we through His po- 
verty might be rich.” ‘ Who being in the form of God, thought it not 
robbery to be equal with God; but made Himself of no reputation, 
and took upon Him the form of a servant, and was made in the like- 
ness of men.” 

‘It is this which gave their mysterious depth to His sufferings. I 
enter not into the question whether the Divine nature could, by a 
voluntary act, suffer. That veil is not to be lifted up by mortal specu- 
lations. But those sufferings were such as no mere man could 
undergo. 


‘ The last mysterious agony ; 
Those fainting pangs, that bloody sweat ;’ 


that sorrow of a spirit which had no sin of its own to sorrow for; 
that recovery from such a struggle, so as to be able to go through His 
trial with calm dignity ; those words of majesty, “I have power to lay 
down my life, and Ihave power to take it up again;” that power to 
dispense paradise to a fellow sufferer; that voice so loud after so many 
agonies ; that dismissal of His spirit; that life from death, at the 
streaming forth of which the bodies of saints rose, and appeared in the 
holy city; all enforce from us the exclamation of the Roman officer, 
« Truly this man was the Son or Gop!” Thus He offered Himself to 
God; and it was this that gave its special character to His sacrifice, 
and rendered it such a one as never before had been offered; and of 
a value so full and infinite, that it needs not to be offered again. “ By 
that one oblation” He hath obtained eternal redemption for us. Such 
is the foundation of our faith in this atonement. The blood by which 
the Church is purchased is the blood of God.’ 


In the foregoing extracts the reader will find the main position of the 
Essay, that the actions and sufferings of Jesus Christ are the actions 
and sufferings of the God-man; or as Mr. Watson expresses the sen- 
timent, ‘the whole and undivided Christ, who was both God and man.’ 
He will find also the same distinction made, in reference to suffering, 
between the incarnate and unincarnate Divinity. ‘Though a Divine 
nature could not bleed and die, a Divine person could.’ Other points 
of comparison, or rather sameness in the sentiment of the two treatises, 
I need not point out to the reader. Suffice it to say that Mr. Watson 
has portrayed the influence of the sufferings and death of the ‘ whole 
and undivided Christ,’ on experimental and practical piety, in a strain 
of eloquence peculiarly his own. T. M. 
New-York, Feb. 19th, 1835. 








































Rev. Richard Treffry’s 


AN ADDRESS TO THE YOUNG MINISTERS 


WHO WERE ADMITTED INTO FULL CONNECTION WITH THE WESLEYAN- 
METHODIST CONFERENCE: 


Delivered August 6th, 1834, at the City-Road Chapel, London. 
By the Rev. Ricuarp TREFFRY. 


My Dear Breturen,—For more than half a century, the practice 
has prevailed among us, of furnishing the young men who have been for- 
mally admitted into our body witha few words of advice, adapted to their 
circumstances. as Christian ministers. This was formerly done by 
individuals selected from among our senior preachers; who were 
supposed, by their age and experience, to be most qualified for the 
work of giving suitable instruction to their junior brethren in the 
ministry ; and most solicitous that the doctrine and discipline of 
Methodism, in all their purity and simplicity, might be transmitted to 
future generations : and I distinctly recollect, thirty-eight years ago, 
standing at the foot of this pulpit, and receiving such instructions, 
some portions of which are fresh in my memory even at this day. 
But in the year 1813, a rule was made, which rendered it imperative 
upon the president of the conference for the preceding year, to address 
to the preachers, who had been received into full connection, ‘in the 
presence of the congregation, an appropriate charge.’ No apology, 
therefore, on my part, is necessary, for the liberty I take in speaking 
to you on the present occasion. May the Lord give us His blessing, 
and crown this service with His special presence ! 

When I consider the great responsibility and peculiar perils, 
incident to the work in which, by the great Head of the Church, you 
have been called to engage, I feel disposed to select, as the ground of 
my present remarks, some passage of a specifically cautionary and 
monitory character; and the more so, because a prevailing conscious- 
ness of this responsibility, and a salutary watchfulness against such 
dangers, will not only be likely to render you secure, but will insure to 
you a progressive improvement in your personal characters, and your 
ministerial qualifications. An admonition of St. Paul to Timothy 
seems very suitable to my purpose. You will find it in the First Epistle 
to Timothy, the fourth chapter, and the last verse: ‘ Take heed unto 
thyself, and unto the doctrine.’ The first part of this advice referred 
to Timothy in his personal, and the second in his ministerial, character ; 
the one to his conduct as a Christian, the other to his office as a preacher. 
Nor do I know of any advice within the whole range of revelation, 
that is reiterated more frequently, and in more varied forms of expres- 
sion, than this, ‘ Take heed unto thyself.’ It is found in the writings 
of the Old and New Testaments, of the prophets and apostles ; and 
even our Savior Himself deemed it of sufficient importance to leave 
it on record for the instruction and admonition of mankind. Allow 
me then to say,— 

1. Take heed to your bodies. I do not think it beneath the dignity 
of this place to remind you that some of the dangers to which you are 
exposed are such as affect the body. The caution in the text may 
therefore be naturally supposed to involve the duty of caring for your 
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health. Timothy was most probably an afflicted man: he had his 
‘ iafirmities ;? and from the circumstance that St. Paul recommends 
him to ‘use a little wine,’ as an antidote to them, we may infer, that 
they were not moral but physical infirmities, not of mind, but of body. 
Hence it is evident, that even the apostles themselves were ordinarily 
bound to employ the usual means for the.preservation of health: they 
could occasionally work miracles, and heal the most inveterate diseases ; 
but they were not always invested with this wonder-working power. 
Paul could not heal Trophimus, and therefore left him sick at Miletus ; 
nor could Peter heal his wife’s mother ; nor could Timothy, by any 
supernatural agency, counteract the influence of his physical infirmities. 

It would not be improper in this place to suggest to you the value 
of health, in promoting your personal comfort. But I prefer to assume 
a higher ground; and to remind you, that, apart from the considera- 
tions of usefulness, health is the highest natural blessing with which 
you can be entrusted ; and your responsibility is proportioned to its 
importance. If any express Scriptural confirmation of this view were 
necessary, it might be gathered from the figures employed by the 
apostle, to illustrate the sanctity of even the bodies of believers. 
They are, he tells us, ‘members of Christ,’ and ‘temples of the Holy 
Ghost ;’ and though the inference which he draws from these repre- 
sentations respects the purity with which our bodies should be preserved, 
yet a reverent care of them seems equally to be implied in it. If ine 
who defiles the temple of God renders himself a subject of the Divine 
displeasure, surely he who negligently allows it to fall into decay, or 
who rudely shakes its walls, cannot hope to be held guiltless. 

And if to this consideration you add the claim which God has upon 
you to employ your health for the special benefit of the Church, the 
subject rises inimportance. As ordinary Christians, you are not your 
own; you are bought with a price, and on this fact is grounded the 
duty of glorifying God with your bodies, as well as with your spirits, 
both of which have been the subjects of this costly purchase. Nay, 
more: you emphatically are not your own; you have ceded all right 
to yourselves; you have transferred to the Church of God the claim 
on all your powers of body and soul. This day have your vows been 
made in the presence of your brethren; and, having been long be- 
trothed, you are now married to your great office; these vows have 
tacitly, if not explicitly, bound you to devote your physical powers to 
the service of the sanctuary; and any prodigal expenditure of your 
health is a breach of your contract, a contract recognized by the 
Church in heaven, and registered by the Church on earth. Need I 
then urge upon you the necessity of the obligation ? 

You are not the men, I most conscientiously believe, to interpret 
those cautions as. warranting a sickly effeminacy, or an unmanly self 
indulgence. Some of you have already, for the work of the Lord, 
been brought nigh unto death; you have been ambassadors to the 
heathen; and your labors in foreign and inhospitable climes have 
enervated your frames, and cast a sickly hue upon your countenances ; 
and to one of you I may say, ‘ You bear about in your body the marks 
of the Lord Jesus; you have been imprisoned in a colonial jail, for 
your unflinching adherence to your ministerial duty.’ With grateful 
delight the Church ranks you among her confessors ; nor do I doubt, 
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that, should the period ever arrive, in which others among you shall be 
called to the endurance of still more severe and more complicated 
calamities, you will rejoice to be counted worthy to suffer for your 
Savior’s sake. 

It must be allowed that a minister’s life is a life of peril ; and espe- 
cially a Methodist preacher’s life. It is true that in this country he 
is not in danger from the rude attacks of lawless and riotous mobs ; 
the arm of violence is not now raised against him; he can generally 
pass unmolested through the land. Yet he is in labors more abundant ; 
he preaches more sermons than almost any other minister, and fre- 
quently in houses crowded almost to suffocation: and, after having 
engaged for hours in the work of his Master, he has to go, streaming 
with perspiration, into the chilling atmosphere, to face the bitter blast, 
and encounter the pelting hail, or the drifting snow-storm, in his way 
to his humble habitation. I was lately in company with a minister of 
our body, whose ‘ eightieth year was nigh,’ who declared, that he had 
preached from two to five sermons daily, for six weeks in succession, 
beside travelling through a great extent of country in the depth of 
winter. There are many things in a Methodist preacher’s itinerant 
life, which I need not particularize, that can scarcely fail to sap the 
foundation of the strongest constitution, and destroy the most vigorous 
health, without a due degree of care and precaution. There may be 
special cases when self preservation must be merged in the welfare of 
society, and when physical evil may, by a marvellous process, generate 
moral good ; but health is too serious a thing to be unnecessarily sacri- 
ficed. ‘There is a zeal without prudence as well as without knowledge ; 
and he who expends a more than ordinary share of physical and men- 
tal energy in the service of the sanctuary, ought to be fully persuaded 
in his own mind that he is doing God service, and that such a sacrifice 
will be acceptable in His sight. 

Many of you whom I have the honor of addressing are young ; 
your health is good ; your constitutions are strong; and your native 
vigor has never yet been wasted by disease. But young persons, for 
want of experience, are frequently presumptuous, and presumption 
induces incaution, and hence they unawares rush into danger. There- 
fore take heed to yourselves; and while on the one hand you guard 
against a needless self indulgence, be no less cautious on the other, 
in watching against a prodigal exhaustion of your physical powers. 
Afflictions must come; they are the never-failing lot of humanity : 
but do not antedate their arrival. Consider how easy it is to entail 
diseases upon your constitutions, which you may carry with you 
through life, and which may affect posterity no less than yourselves. 
And should any of you be laid aside from the active duties of itine- 
rancy in the morning of your days, and be obliged to eke out life on 
the scanty pittance allotted to invalids, then how bitter the reflection 
will be, that, but for your own culpable imprudence, you might be still 
sounding forth the word of the Lord, and preaching righteousness to 
great congregations ! 

It is foreign from my design to furnish you with rules for the preser- 
vation of your health; that is the business of the physician, rather 
than the preacher. Let it suffice for me to say, that by attention to 
diet, and exercise, and rest,—by orderly habits, and_well-regulated 
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conduct,—you should labor to ward off the attacks of disease ; and if 
you make these matters the subjects of conscientious care, we may 
reasonably hope that, in general, you will be, by God’s providence, 
preserved to bless the Church, and enlighten the world. 

2. Take heed to your souls. This is naturally suggested by a con- 
sideration of their incalculable value. For what is the body to the 
soul? What is the chaff to the wheat? What is the frail and cor- 
ruptible casket to the rich and imperishable jewel which it contains ? 
What is a mass of animated mould, however exquisite in organiza- 
tion, or perfect in symmetry, compared to an intelligent spirit, stamped 
with the indelible character of immortality, and designed by its Creator 
to flourish in immortal youth, and triumph in existence? And if the 
care of an object, and the interest for its welfare, should bear a pro- 
portion to its excellency and value, how high, how entire, and how all- 
absorbing, should be the care of your souls! 


‘The soul’s high priee is the creation’s key ; 


That is the mighty hinge on which have turn’d 
All revolutions ; whether we regard 
The natural, civil, or religious world.’ 


Every argument which has been employed to induce you to be so- 
licitous upon the subject of your health, is applicable in a higher degree, 
and with a more commanding emphasis, to this noblest object of human 
responsibility. Considerations of your own happiness, your high trust, 
the redeeming work of the Lord Jesus, your vows to God and His 
Church, all urge upon your attention the great duty of taking heed to 


your souls. 


That you have already regarded the spiritual welfare of your souls, 
I cannot doubt. You have made a good profession before many wit- 
nesses of the Scriptural character ef your conversion from the error 
of your ways. You have acknowledged in the presence of this large 
congregation, that, though you were as sheep going astray, yet that 
you are now returned unto the Shepherd and Bishop of your souls; and 
that you have ‘ redemption through His blood, the forgiveness of sins, 
according to the riches of His grace.’ Having, therefore, tasted that 
the Lord is gracious, and been made partakers of the Holy Ghost, 
take heed that you continue in the grace of God; that you retain a 
sense of sin forgiven ; that you exercise yourselves to have always 
consciences void of offence toward God and toward men; and that 
you walk in the light as God is in the light. And this can be done 
only by making advances in the Divine life, ‘ pressing toward the 
mark for the prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus,’ and 
‘growing up into Him in all things, which is the head, even Christ,’ 
and seeking deeper baptisms, and larger effusions, of the Holy Ghost. 
There are many reasons why you should do this. |The religion which 
you profess to enjoy, and which you preach to others, is all progres- 
sion ; it is a conquest that you are to achieve; it is a way in which 


you are to 


walk ; it is a race you are to run: advancement in it is 


essential to its retention. He who does not advance must decline. 
Consistency, therefore, obliges you to practise in yourselves what you 
press upon the consciences of others. You have also depraved na- 


tures ; sin may be pardoned and subdued, but it is not wholly extir- 
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pated ; the enta*] of moral evil is not yet cut off; you may be justified 
freely without being sanctified wholly; the carnal principle may exist 
where it is not suffered to reign ; but unless you watch and pray, and 
guard your senses and all the avenues of your heart against temptation, 
and seek for the utter destruction of the evil of your natures, sin will 


revive within you; the strong man, armed, will regain possession of 


his palace ; and, after preaching to others, you yourselves will become 
castaways. Remember, too, that you have a heaven of immortal 
glory and happiness to secure, and a hell of insufferable pain and pun- 
ishment to escape. Preaching the Gospel will neither prepare you for 
the former, nor save you from the latter. You may preach like angeis, 
and yet perish like devils. You may hold the torch of truth to light 
others to heaven, while you yourselves are sitting in darkness, and in 
the region of the shadow of death. ‘Many,’ saith Christ, ¢ will say 
unto me in that day, Lord, Lord, have we not prophesied in thy name, 
and in thy name have cast out devils, and in thy name done many 
wonderful works? And then will I prefess unto them, I never knew 
you: depart from me, ye that work iniquity.” Many are now in hell, 
who once warned others against it; and ministers will be saved at last, 
not because they have been rendered instrumental in saving others, 
but because they were personally interested in the infinitely meritorious 
sacrifice of the Lord Jesus Christ. And unless you take heed to your 
own souls, and retain the savor of piety, how ill-qualitied you must 
necessarily be to watch over the souls of others! How can you dis- 
charge the duties of your office, when the spirit of that office is departed 
from you? How can you travail in birth for the salvation of men, 
when you are neglecting to work out your own salvation? With what 
conscience can you declaim against lukewarmness in religion, when 
you yourselves are at ease in Zion? How can you hope to season 
others, when the salt that was in you has lost its savor? or expect that 
God will employ you to enlighten others, when the light that was in 
you is become darkness? For it must never be forgotten, that minis- 
terial success is wholly of the Lord. ‘ Except the Lord build the 
house, they labor in vain that build it: except the Lord keep the city, 
the watchman waketh but in vain.’ ‘ Who is he that saith, and it 
cometh to pass, when the Lord commandeth it not ?? ‘I have planted,’ 
says St. Paul, ‘ Apollos watered ; but God gave the increase. So 
then, neither is he that planteth any thing, neither he that watereth, but 
God that giveth the increase.’ Do you expect God to succeed your 
labors with His blessing ? then maintain communion with Him. God 
honors them most who honor Him most. The holiest ministers are 
the most successful instruments of good to society ; their prayers are 
most prevalent with God, and their example is most influential among 
men. Would you desire, therefore, to turn many to righteousness, 
and to shine as the stars for ever and ever !—take heed to your souls, 
keep them with all diligence ; watch with godly jealousy over their 
spiritual interests, and commit-the keeping of them to God in well- 
doing, as unto a faithful Creator. 

You must remember, also, that while your office places you under 
the strongest obligation to cultivate and retain the spirit of true religion 
in your own souls; it subjects you to dangers from which ordinary 
Christians are in a great measure free. That very familiarity with 
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Scripture truth, which may, and ought to be, subservient to your spiritual 
interests, is apt to generate a formality, both in your own piety, and in the 
performance of your public duties. It is indeed a difficult thing for a 
man who is perpetually inculcating the same truths, and in many cases 
in the same phraseology, to preserve in his own mind a sense of their 
vast and incalculable importance ; and it is morally certain, that unless 
you keep alive in yourselves the savour of vital piety, your preaching will 
degenerate into a mere professional performance. You will declare the 
truths of God’s word, and urge the duties of the Christian character, as 
matters of course. Nay, your public duties may, possibly, be the very 
means of drawing away your hearts from God; and even before your 
hearers become conscious of the change, you yourselves may be sensibly 
shorn of your strength, and become feeble as other men. In sucha case, 
a degree of melancholy self delusion, as to your own state, may in time 
result from your holy office ; and you may succeed in persuading your- 
selyes that your familiarity with the things of God may render less 
necessary the personal enjoyment of the power of godliness. The bare 
possibility of such a condition, which, I doubt not, you are convinced is 
by no means chimerical, should awaken in your spirits the most serious 
jealousy, and induce you to maintain habits of self examination and 
devotion, steady and powerful, in proportion to the greatness of the 
dangers by which you are threatened. 

In order to preserve your ministry from vapidness and formality, it 
is, as I have already suggested, necessary, in the first place, to main- 
tain the spirituality and life of your own Christianity ; but a secondary 
means, of no small efficiency, is the diligent cultivation of your minds. 
For if one principal danger to which you are exposed arises from your 
familiarity with Divine truth, an obvious safeguard against it may be 
found in the effort to give to that truth, both to your own minds, and 
in your preaching, that variety of form which it is capable of assuming. 
Hence you may seek the aid of natural science, and of profane history, 
and successfully lay these under contributions for the illustration of the 
topics of your ministry. You may find, in the cultivation of a correct 
style, and of the graces of a modest rhetoric and a chaste elocution, 
the means to awaken the attention of minds which would repel a dis- 
course that was vulgar in its diction, and in its general manner either 
dryly abstract, on the one hand, or bombastic on the other. These, 
however, are minor and subsidiary matters. The prayerful and diligent 
study of the Bible, the daily research into its meaning and its spirit, 
with such assistance as you can command, in the writings of our own 
and of other sound divines, will supply you with all the variety that can 
be desired. Let me remind you, that the Bible is not a book of texts 
merely, but a revelation of truth,—truth, which is, in the first place, to 
imbue your own spirits, and which is then by you to be brought forth 
before the minds of your congregations. It is your business not only 
to search for passages on which to ground your discourses, but to en- 
deavor to learn and inwardly digest those great truths with which the 
Scriptures abound in such amazing variety. Do not fail to seek for 
expositions and illustrations of Gospel verities in human nature, both 
in its degenerate and restored state. And in all your pastoral inter- 
course, endeavor to resemble a skilful medical practitioner, who gathers 
hints concerning his patients from the color of the cheek, the sparkle 
Vor. VI.—July, 1835. 25 
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of the eye, or those lightest circumstances which, to an ordinary mind, 
would pass unnoticed, or not understood. ll your attainments must 
have a practical tendency. Every study which does not directly or 
indirectly bear upon your great work must be castaside. The duties 
of your office are too important and too urgent to allow any indulgence 
in mere intellectual luxury. You are bound to cultivate your minds ; 
but to what extent finite spirits may improve in knowledge, is known 
only to God; the provinces of human thought are illimitable; and 
the capacity of man, for the acquisition of intelligence, surpasses all 
description, and defies all conjecture. 


‘ Brutes soon their zenith reach ; their little all 
Flows in at once: in ages they no more 
Could know or do, or covet, or enjoy. 

Were man to live coeva! with the sun, 
The patriarch pupil would be learning still ; 
Yet, dying, leave his lesson half unlearnt.’ 


The peculiar and sacred character of that mental improvement 
which you are bound to cultivate, you yourselves have specifically 
determined. To it you must give yourselves wholly, as the apostle 
exhorts Timothy to do, in the verse preceding the text; or, as some 
critics tell us the passage should be rendered, ‘ In these things be,’— 
exist, live in them; let them be your atmosphere, surrounding you on 
every side, being the very support of your intellectual life,.pervading 
your very being. It is not enough that you meditate upon them, but 
you are to be absorbed by them, without interruption and without 
decline. 

There are several peculiarities in your circumstances, which render 
it particularly imperative upon you to devote yourselves to the Seriptural 
cultivation of your minds. One of these is to be found in the character 
of the present age. We have done something in common with other 
‘hristian societies, and something peculiar to ourselves, in exciting 
among the people an intense thirst for knowledge. We have encouraged 
and established Sunday schools, both in our own country and in foreign 
lands. We have takena conspicuous part in the distribution of religious 
tracts ; we have established and extended a system of village preaching 
unexampled in thé history of this country. Our venerable founder 
published a number of cheap elementary books; and in the early 
volumes of the Arminian Magazine, he inserted original papers and 
valuable extracts on scientific subjects,—a plan which has been, with 
more or less efficiency, followed up by succeeding editors. And it 
cannot be denied, that the knowledge of the people of England has 
increased to a degree which we cannot adequately appreciate. Shall 
I say that we have pledged ourselves to keep pace with them? We 
have done more ; by exciting the appetite for knowledge, and awaken- 
ing dormant intellect from one end of the kingdom to the other, we 
have bound ourselves to keep in advance of them. It would be a most 
disgraceful issue of our labors, if we, who were among the first to stir 
the national intelligence, should now fall into the rear of its movements. 
Even were it possible that we could be forgetfu) of our tacit pledges, 
yet the enlightened clergy of the Church of England, and the pastors 
of dissenting congregations will not allow the ministry of the Gospel 
in our country to fall in its character behind the intelligence of the age. 
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Nor is it to be forgotten, that we, as a connection, have had a share’ 
in effecting a great spiritual improvement in ourland. In some sense, 
and with humble gratitude to God, it may be said of us as a Church,— 


‘ Hither, as to their fountain, other stars 
Repairing, in their golden urns draw light.’ 


And if, after we have been instrumental in producing an extensive re- 
vival of religion among other Churches, and, through it, an increased 
intellectual stimulus among other ministers,—if we should now fall into 
a low intellectual condition, or fail to keep pace with our brethren of 
other denominations, we might justly be assailed by severe reproach, 
and our names and places be covered with shame. Far from us be 
the spirit of unhallowed and proselyting rivalry ; yet there is a righteous 
and picus emulation, which we are bound to cultivate ; and when we 
see Churches around us advancing in sound Scriptural knowledge and 
religious cultivation, we are called to renewed energy and unusual dili- 
gence in the work of the Lord. 

I take occasion also to remind you, that with the altered circum- 
stances of the world and the Church, there is a change in your own 
condition from that of your predecessors ; and a change highly favor- 
able to the increased cultivation of your minds. ‘Time was when 
Methodist preachers had few aids or opportunities for intellectua! 
improvement. A half century ago we were peculiarly itinerant preach- 
ers, incessantly travelling from place to place. Our circuits were wide 
and extensive. Much of the most valuable part of the day was spent 
on horseback. We had few books, and little time for reading them ; 
while among the people there was comparatively little demand for literary 
or intellectual accomplishment. The scene is now happily changed : 
we have time and opportunities for making that improvement which is 
so imperatively required of us. The same resources as to genera! 
knowledge are open to you in common with the people of your charge ; 
while your facilities for theological improvement are superior to theirs. 
There is a meaning in that arrangement of Providence, which has left 
you less occupied than your fathers ; and God, by thus accommodating 
your circumstances to your duties, renders those duties imperative upon 
you in a very high, and extraordinary degree. 

3. Take heed to your reputation. ‘A good name is rather to be 
chosen than great riches.’ He who has any true love for himself can- 
not fail to regard his reputation ; we naturally desire to stand high in 
the estimation of those who are the objects of our veneration : there 
are few so lost to virtue as to be heedless of their characters: we 
all deprecate the displeasure of our friends ; and a Christian minister’s 
character should be prized above all price. Much of his success de- 
pends on his reputation ; this has an extensive and beneficial effect on 
society. Many are drawn to the house of God by the attractive influ- 
ence of reputable ministers; and from their mouth they receive the 
word with gladness, which is able to save their souls. A preacher 
may have a fine person, a pleasant voice, an agreeable manner, and a 
ready utterance ; but all this, without a character, is but as ‘sounding 
brass or a tinkling cymbal.’ Even if a man’s talents do not happen 
to be of a high order, yet if his hearers are impressed with a conviction 
that he is deeply pious, that his character is unsullied, that he is labor- 
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ing in season and out of season to save souls from death, they will 
receive him as a messenger of the Lord, and hold such in reputation. 
Then take heed to yourselves. Be all alive to the importance of 
sustaining a blameless character; a reputation that nothing can 
tarnish. You may not be always able to escape censure; but you 
may and ought to live so as not to deserve it. 

Nor is the importance of ministerial reputation the only view which 
this part of our subject suggests. Its delicacy and danger are also to 
be seriously considered. Remember that the standard by which men 
in general measure a Gospel minister is much higher than that by 
which the character of ordinary Christians is determined. You are 
supposed not only to be ensamples to the flock, but to be more familiar 
with Christian duty, and more free from temptation, than such as are 
constantly exposed to the sensualizing influence of the world. Even 
in the openness and freedom of social intercourse, you are regarded 
with a jealousy not designedly unkind, but certainly not the less severe 
and irrepressible. The moral sense of men in general, however ob- 
tuse to their own errors, is sufficiently delicate in respect to you; and 
any failure on your part is almost sure either to lessen you in the es- 
teem of your flock, or to supply them with a license for irregularities 
in their own conduct, of which they will hardly fail to avail themselves. 
Suffer me to suggest to you some of the most obvious evils, against 
which it is necessary, for the sake of your reputation, to guard :— 

And in the front of these I may mention levity. I am aware that it 
may be said, true piety is as cheerful as the day; that a merry heart 
doeth good like a medicine; that we are to serve the Lord with 
gladness ; and that His statutes are to be our songs in the house of 
our pilgrimage. But it should be recollected, that Christian cheerful- 
ness is widely different from unsanctified levity. ‘The one is, in its 
principles and source, spiritual; the other, carnal. The one is the 
overflowing fountain ; the other, the turbid torrent. The one is full of 
glory; the other, at least in its re-action, full of dejection and sad- 
ness. Ministers of the Gospel, above all people upon earth, should be 
grave, serious men. Whether you regard the sanctity and responsi- 
bility of your office, or the deeply degraded and awfully perilous state 
of the world around you, or the comparative inefficiency of your ministry, 
you will find sufficient reason for cultivating a deep death-like seriousness 
of mind. What will the people of your charge, whose souls you are to 
watch over as they that must give account, think of you, if you promote, 
wherever you go, a spirit of levity, and evince a fondness for retail- 
ing stale, thread-bare anecdotes, only calculated to generate unhallowed 
mirth? If laughter is madness in any man, it is in a Christian minis- 
ter, whose sole business is to make people serious; for the first 
requisite in religion is seriousness, and no impression can be made 
upon the mind without it. 

You may also injure your ministerial reputation by the indulgence of 
a haughty disposition and carriage. There is no evil in existence so hos- 
tile to the spirit and genius of Christianity as pride. Jesus Christ, the 
founder and pattern of Christianity, was meek and lowly in heart ; and 
He humbled Himself unto death, even the death of the cross. His 
primitive apostles were adorned with humbleness of mind. The direc- 
tions which they give to their converts were, * Be clothed with humility ;’ 
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and, ‘ Humble’yourselves under the mighty hand of God.’ The ‘ grace’ 
which God gives is ‘to the humble ;’ and those with whom the Deity 
deigns to dwell are such as are of ‘ an humble spirit, to revive the spirit 
of the humble, and to revive the heart of the contrite ones.’ While 
there are so many incentives to humility, and while you preach that 
Gospel which is designed by its great Author to abase the proud, 
and exalt the humble, take heed to yourselves. Let not the foot of 
pride come against you ; guard against the encroachments of this sly, 
insinuating, busy sin, which, if not resisted, will spoil all that you can 
do. You cannot be lifted up with pride, without falling into the con- 
demnation of the devil. And no human beings have more temptations 
to pride than preachers. Their office is the most sublime and digni- 
fied upon earth. The titles employed by the Spirit of God to describe 
their work are indicative of their elevated character. The large and 
respectable assemblies congregated to hear them,—the high encomi- 
ums often bestowed upon their discourses by fawning sycophants, ful- 

some flatterers or injudicious friends,—and the pride and naughtiness 

of their own hearts,—all tend to make them think more highly of them- 
selves than they ought to think. ‘ Pride,’ says an old divine, ‘ indites 
our discourses for us, chooseth our company for us, forms our coun- 
tenances, puts accents and emphases upon our words; and when 

pride hath made the sermon, it goes with us into the pulpit, it forms 

our tone, and animates us in our delivery ; and when the sermon is 

done, pride goes home with us, and makes us eager to know whether 
we were applauded or despised.’ Think, then, I beseech you, how 
odious you must appear in the sight of God, and how contemptible in 
the estimation of your people, if you indulge a haughty disposition. If 
you sacrifice to your own net, and burn incense to your own drags, if, 
instead of being tremblingly alive to the awful responsibility of your 

situation, and the immortal interests of your auditories, you immolate 

truth at the shrine of popularity, and arrogate to yourselves the praise 

which is exclusively due to Him who is jealous of His honor, and 

who will not give His glory to another. 

Nor can you fail to injure your ministerial reputation, if you neglect 
the practice of pastoral duties. ‘I have,’ says St. Paul to the Ephe- 
sian elders, ‘taught you publicly, and from house to house.’ And your 
office binds you to adopt the same practice ; you must visit the people 
of your charge, not for the purpose of worldly conversation, nor even 
merely to sit around their hospitable board, and partake of their boun- 
ties ; but that you may administer instruction, reproof, or consolation, 
as their circumstances may require. Some of your people may be 
suffering affliction : these will need the consolations of religion ; for 
afflictions have a natural tendency to depress the spirits ; and at such sea- 
sons especially, the corruptible body presseth down the soul. By visit- 
ing the chambers of disease, and sitting by the beds of languishment, 
you may become angels of mercy to the afflicted ; you may soothe their 
sorrows, calm their fears, cheer their dejected spirits ; and while weep- 
ing with those that weep, you may not only improve the tender sym- 
pathies of your own hearts, but be reminded by the solemn scenes 
around you, that you yourselves will, ere long, need all the consola- 
tions which you now seek to administer to others. Some of your 
flocks will, perhaps, wander from the fold, or be scattered in a cloudy 
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anda dark day ; these must be sought out, andy, if possible, induced to 
return unto the Shepherd and Bishop of their souls. Some may be 
overtaken in a fault : these should be reproved in the spirit of meek- 
ness, considering yourselves, lest you also be tempted. . In a word, if 
you would be ensamples to the flock, you must be blameless and 
harmless, without rebuke in the midst of a crooked and perverse na- 
tion, shining as the lights of the world ; that you may rejoice, in the 
day of Christ, that you have not run in vain, neither labored in vain. 
And here let me remind you of what our venerated founder has 
said in those * Minutes’ which you have all most solemnly engaged 
to make the rules of your conduct: ‘O brethren, if we could but set 
this work on foot in all our societies, and prosecute it zealously, what 
glory would redound to God! If the common ignorance were banished, 
and every shop and every house busied in speaking of the word and 
works of God, surely God would dwell in our habitations, and make 
us His delight. 

‘And this is absolutely necessary to the welfare of our people, 
many of whom neither believe nor repent to this day. Look round, 
and see how many of them are still in apparent danger of damnation. 
And how can you walk, and talk, and be merry with such people, when 
you know their case? Methinks, when you look them in the face, you 
should break forth into tears, as the prophet did, when he looked upon 
Hazael ; and then set on them with the most vehement and importu- 
nate exhortations. QO, for God’s sake, and for the sake of poor souls, 
bestir yourselves, and spare no pains that may conduce to their salva- 
tion! What cause have we to blush before the Lord this day, that we 
have so long neglected this good work! If we had but set upon it 
sooner, how many more might have been brought to Christ! and how 
much holier and happier might we have made our societies before 
now! And why might we not have done it sooner? There were many 
hinderances : and so there always will be. But the greatest hinder- 
ance was in ourselves, in our littleness of faith and love.’ 

There are other subjects on which I might profitably treat, would 
our time admit of it; but I pass on to consider the other part of the 
advice: ‘ Take heed unto the doctrine.’ 

The word ‘ doctrine’ is of common occurrence in the Seripture ; 
but though it has some shades of difference in its signification, yet it 
generally means teaching, or instruction, or the communication of some 
kind of knowledge. And you must not forget that the ministerial 
office is an ordinance of instruction ; and you are called to be teachers. 
‘ The priest’s lips should keep knowledge, and the people should seek 
the law at his mouth.’ ‘ Many shall run to and fro, and knowledge 
shall be increased. I will give you pastors according to mine heart, 
which shall feed you with knowledge and understanding.’ The Lord 
Jesus was a teacher sent from God. He went about all Galilee, 
teaching in their synagogues. ‘I sat,’ saith He, ‘daily with you, 
teaching in the temple :’ and He said to His disciples, ‘Go and teach 
all nations ;’ ‘ and daily in the temple, and in every house, they ceased 
not to teach, and preach Jesus Christ.’ Take heed therefore to your 
teaching. 

1. Take heed of the subjects of your teaching. 






If all that has been taught by men professing to be the ministers. 
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of Christ were the doctrines of Christ, the charge before us might 
be deemed unnecessary: but almost as soon as a Christian Church 
was established upon earth, false doctrines and heretical opinions 
began to be propagated. Men arose speaking perverse things, to 
draw away disciples after them: and there were false apostles, and 
deceitful workers, who corrupted the word of God, or adulterated it 
with foreign mixtures, to suit the corrupt taste of their hearers; or 
handled it deceitfully, making it speak sentiments foreign to the 
truth. Hence, mention is made in the Scriptures of the doctrines 
of men, the doctrine of Balaam, the doctrine of Jezebel, doctrines 
of vanities, divers and strange doctrines, and even the doctrine 
of devils. Nor can it excite any surprise that these doctrines are 
denominated the ‘depths of Satan ;’ some of the deep designs of the 
devil to deceive the simple. Had these corrupt opinions anddamnable 
heresies been confined to the primitive ages of the Church, and lived 
only in the page of history, there would have been less need for cir- 
cumspection on our part: but error is confined to no clime, nor age, 
nor station; it has descended with the lapse of years to us; even in 
our day, the most monstrous absurdities are palmed upon the world ; 
and preach what doctrines you like, however much they may outrage 
common sense, or subvert our common Christianity, they cannot fail 
to win attention, inspire credence, and find adherents. 

Therefore take heed of your doctrine. Let it be sound, wholesome 
doctrine, such as will promote the spiritual health of all who embrace 
it: doctrine according to godliness ; such as God has revealed, and 
such as God sanctions, and renders subservient to the establishment 
and extension of practical godliness in the world: the doctrine of 
man’s total depravity ; that he is far gone from original righteousness, 
and that in his flesh dwelleth no good thing: the doctrine of man’s 
practical sinfulness ; that all have sinned, and come short of the glory 
of God, and that every imagination of the thoughts of the heart is 
only evil continually : the doctrine of man’s helplessness; that he 
is without strength, and morally incapable, of himself, of performing 
any works that are acceptable to God: the doctrine of man’s danger ; 
that as a sinner he is condemned already, and the wrath of God abideth 
on him; and that he is every moment liable to be driven away in 
his wickedness into the lake that burneth with fire and brimstone. 
Having set before your hearers their disease, never forget to announce 
their remedy: their disease entailed by the first Adam, and their 
remedy provided by the second Adam. ‘ Preach the kingdom of God, 
and teach those things which concern the Lord Jesus Christ ;? which 
concern His eternal Godhead and His vicarious sacrifice. Let His 
atonement be your chief theme. ‘God hath set forth His Son to be 
a propitiation through faith in his blood, to declare His righteousness 
for the remission of sins that are past;’ and that propitiation is infi- 
nitely available for the sins of the whole world. Jesus Christ by the 
grace of God tasted death for every man; and his blood cleanseth us 
from all sin. It is the blood of God’s own Son, who is Himself God 
blessed for ever; and the blood of His cross, which was shed to re- 
concile all things unto Himself; and in that blood there is such an 
infinity of merit, that none need perish; and none can perish, but such 
as reject the counsel of God against themselves, do. despite to the 
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Spirit of grace, and count the blood of the covenant an unholy thing. 
And, in order to encourage your hearers to come to the fountain 
opened for sin and for uncleanness, and to avail themselves of all 
the benefits of redemption, never forget in all your ministrations the 
doctrine of a Divine influence ; that God will give His Holy Spirit to 
them that ask Him; that Christianity is a dispensation of the Spirit ; 
the promise of the gift of the Holy Ghost being given to us, and to 
our children, and to all that are afar off, even as many as the Lord 
our God shall call. Time would fail me to enumerate all the subjects, 
doctrinal, experimental, and practical, on which it will be your duty to 
treat: let it suffice to say, that, as Methodist preachers, you have 
pledged yourselves to preach the doctrines of Methodism; doctrines 
which our venerated founder preached and published to the world ; 
doctrines which we most conscientiously believe are of Divine origin, 
and agreeable to the analogy of faith; and doctrines, the preaching of 
which has, through the agency of the Divine Spirit, been so singularly 
successful in turning multitudes of men from the power of Satan unto 
God. 

2. Take heed to the principles by which you are actuated in 
teaching. 

Actions are the birth of principles; what is seen in the life is but 
the developement of what previously existed in the heart; and the 
moral character of an action will be determined in the sight of God 
by the principle which produced it. Men judge according to the out- 
ward appearance,—they have no other means of judging; and if an 
action has a specious appearance, if it harmonize with their ideas 
of propriety, they cannot fail to judge favorably of it; hence men’s 
judgments of each other are at best dubious, and frequently erroneous. 
But God looketh at the heart ; He sees not only the: outward appear- 
ance, but the inward reality ; He understandeth all the imaginations of 
the thoughts; the springs of action and the secret movements of the 
mind, are all naked and opened unto the eyes of Him with whom 
we have to do. 

We cannot question for a moment but what there are many selfish, 
sinister, and impious principles and motives, at work in the human 
mind. Sensuality sways the world, and worldly-minded men are 
wholly under its dominion. Moved by the cursed lust of gold, the 
miser ‘throws up his interest in both worlds.’ For the love of honor, 
the ambitious man pursues ‘ the bubble reputation even in the cannon’s 
mouth ;’ and to gratify the licentious passion for amusement, crowds 
of pleasure-taking tribes fly to the haunts of dissipation, 


‘ And wear about the mockery of wo, 
To midnight revels and the public show.’ 


And it is to be feared that many have usurped the office of the Christian 
ministry, under the influence of motives not a whit more justifiable in 
the sight of God, nor more creditable to themselves, than those which 
I have mentioned. 
‘ —_—__—— How many pastors, either vain 
By nature, or by flattering made so, taught 


Jo gaze at their own splendor, and t’ exalt 
Absurdly not their office but themselves !’ 
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And how many minister at the altar for a maintenance, and insinuate 
themselves into the priest’s office for a morsel of bread! Therefore 
take heed to your principles ; guard against the influence of selfish 
motives. If you are really the ministers of Christ, as you profess to 
be, and as we esteem you, then He has put you into the ministry ; 
and love to Christ, and a sincere, soul-absorbing desire to promote 
His glory, and extend His knowledge in the world, must be your 
spring of action. ‘The love of Christ,’ saith the apostle, ‘con- 
straineth us,’ bears us away, and carries us forward in the discharge 
of our high commission. And if you love Christ, you will love the 
souls He purchased with His blood; you will deem no sacrifices too 
great, no labors too arduous, to bring back to Christ his long-lost 
property. For nothing constrains like love; its attractions are irre- 
sistible: ‘many waters cannot quench love; neither can the floods 
drown it.’ It brings all its offerings, and lays them at the feet of its 
object ; and in the spirit of sacrifice it does all to please that object. 

3. Take heed to the manner of your teaching. 

Very much of the success of the Gospel depends upon the manner 
in which it is preached. Many mar the work of their own hands, and 
prejudice the cause which they desire to promote. Take heed that 
your teaching be plain and intelligible. Make your hearers to under- 
stand your meaning. Do not aim at instructing them by adopting 
a style and phraseology which they cannot comprehend. The far 
greater part of your auditory will generally be plain people, people 
in the humble walks of life, without literature, and perhaps without 
education : you should aim therefore at a Divine simplicity in commu- 
nicating instruction. It was quaintly said by one of the ancients, that 
‘a divine ought to calculate his sermon as an astronomer does his 
almanac, to the meridian of the place and people where he lives.’ 
St. Paul, in writing to the Corinthians, says, ‘ We use great plainness 
of speech.’ ‘ And I, brethren,’ says he again, ‘ when I came to you, 
came not with excellency of speech or of wisdom, declaring unto you 
the testimony of God; for I determined not to know any thing among 
you, save Jesus Christ, and Him crucified: and my speech and my 
preaching was not with the enticing words of man’s wisdom, but in 
demonstration of the Spirit and of power.’ ‘For,’ says he, address- 
ing himself to the same people, ‘ except ye utter by the tongue words 
easy to be understood, how shall it be known what is spoken?’ Some 
darken counsel, by uttering words without knowledge ; having confused 
notions themselves, their words convey no determinate meaning, and 
their hearers understand them not, because they themselves know 
not what they say, nor whereof they affirm. But while, on the one 
hand, you guard against metaphysical subtleties, bombastic language, 
and high-sounding epithets, take heed that you do not, on the other, 
adopt a coarseness of expression inconsistent with the majesty of 
evangelical truth ; vulgarity is no virtue; and a low colloquial style 
of preaching often offends, rather than conciliates; and excites pre- 
Judice rather than attention. Religious truth should be set forth in 
its native simplicity and grandeur; and its ministers should learn to 
discriminate between real beauties and meretricious decorations,— 
between the ornamental clothing and the tawdry vestment. 

‘Take heed that your teaching be pointed and persuasive. In order 
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to this, select such texts and subjects for discussion, as have a direct 
bearing on the present and endless interests of your hearers. Revealed 
truth is universally important; but it is not all of equal importance. 
There are superior and subordinate truths in religion: some of these 
are frequently brought forward, largely discussed, and pointedly insisted 
on in the Holy Scriptures ; others are only incidentally mentioned, and 
are rather intended as ornaments to decorate the temple of truth than 
pillars to support it. And there are duties which, like the payment of 
tithe of mint, anise, and cummin, must not be left undone ; but there 
are others, such as judgment, mercy, and faith, which are called by our 
Savior, ‘ weightier matters of the law,’ which demand peculiar attention. 
Therefore bring before your congregations truths, the knowledge and 


‘practice of which are essential to their salvation; and do not satisfy 


yourselves merely with propounding, explaining, or even confirming 
these truths, but press them upon the acceptance of your hearers ; 
make the most powerful, pointed, and earnest appeals to their con- 
sciences. St. Paul, in the synagogue at Ephesus, ‘ spake boldly for 
three months, disputing and persuading the things’ concerning the 
kingdom of God.’ And, writing to the Corinthians, he says, ‘ Know- 
ing therefore the terror of the Lord, we persuade men.’ You, too, 
must seek to persuade men: persuade them to break off their sins by 
repentance ; to cast away all their abominations ; to have no fellowship 
with the unfruitful works of darkness ; to fly with outstretched arms to 
God their Savior, and to do it without delay. And while you have the 
armor of righteousness on the right hand and on the left, you can never 
be at a loss for strong reasons, persuasive arguments, and subjects of 
forcible appeal to every man’s conscience in the sight of God. 

Take heed that your teeching be kind and affectionate. ‘The law 
was a ministration of condemnation and of death; and the Jewish 
prophets were frequently sent with messages of unmingled wrath, and 
commissioned to menace the people with God’s terrible judgments,— 
to smite with the hand, and stamp with the foot, and say, ‘ Alas, for all 
the evil abominations of the house of Israel!’ ‘The Gospel is a minis- 
tration of mercy ; it is a proclamation of peace, and good will toward 
men; and therefore you must put on bowels of mercies, and affec- 
tionately entreat your hearers to be reconciled to God. Hear what 
the apostle of the Gentiles said to the Thessalonians: ‘We were 
gentle among you, even as a nurse cherisheth her children; so, being 
affectionately desirous of you, we were willing to have imparted unto 
you, not the Gospel of God only, but also our own souls, because ye 
were dear unto us.’ ‘Ye are witnesses, and God also, how holily and 
justly and unblamably we behaved ourselves among you that believe : 
as ye know how we exhorted and comforted and charged every one of 
you, as a father doth his children.’ 

But while you teach the people kindly and affectionately, take heed 
to do it faithfully. Do not let your affection degenerate into effeminacy, 
or pusillanimity. Guard against the indulgence of a mean, time- 
serving temper ; and never imagine that a soft, apish affectation, will pass 
as a substitute for Christian kindness or ministerial affection. A more 
affectionate and deeply-interested. man than St. Paul the world has 
seldom seen; for he counted not his life dear unto himself, so that he 
might fulfil the ministry that he had received of the Lord Jesus: at the 
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same time, there were combined in him a dignified demeanor, and an 
inviolable fidelity that rendered him proof against every temptation. 
With what faithfulness did he address himself to the Corinthians !— 
‘I call God for a record upon my soul, that to spare you I came not 
as yet unto Corinth.’ Do not fail, therefore, to be faithful: faithful to 
the people, in keeping back nothing that would be profitable unto them ; 
appointing to every man his portion of meat in due season. For ‘it is 
required of stewards that a man be found faithful.’ 

4. Take heed in your teaching that you keep in mind the great 
design for which the Gospel ministry is established. 

Remember it is not to amuse your hearers with flights of fancy, or 
flowers of rhetoric. Nor is it merely to call them away from their 
secular avocations to the services of the sanctuary. Nor is it to make 
proselytes to mere opinions. But a Gospel ministry is established, 
first, to enlighten men’s minds. Darkness covers the earth, and gross 
darkness the people ; hence they walk in darkness, and dwell in the 
land of the shadow of death. But ‘the entrance of thy word,’ saith 
the psalmist, ‘ giveth light; it giveth understanding to the simple.’ 
‘I send thee,’ said Christ to St. Paul, ‘to open their eyes, and to turn 
them from darkness unto light.’ Let your preaching, therefore, be 
luminous and instructive. The Gospel is a great light,—a light shin- 
ing in a dark place; and ministers especially are to * be the lights of 
the world,’ that being illuminated with true knowledge and understand- 
ing of God’s word, they may, by their preaching and living, set it forth 
and show it accordingly. 

Secondly. A Gospel ministry is established for the purpose of af- 
fecting men’s hearts. The human heart is naturally hard and unfeeling, 
and no mortal power can soften’or subdue it. For however susceptible 
it may be of impressions from worldly objects, or however affected by 
the recital of a tragic story or a plaintive tale, yet toward the things 
of God and its own eternal interests, it is as cold and callous as a 
stone. But ‘the word of God is quick and powerful, and sharper than 
any two-edged sword.’ ‘Is not my word like asa fire, saith the Lord ; 
and like a hammer that breaketh the rock in pieces?’ See the effect of 
Peter’s preaching on the day of pentecost, when his hearers were 
pricked in their hearts, and, from a conviction of their heinous wick- 
edness, in crucifying the Lord of glory, exclaimed, ‘ Men and brethren, 
what shall we do?’ Aim therefore at producing similar effects by your 
preaching. Keep in mind that you are not only to open blind eyes, 
but to soften hard hearts; not only to illuminate the understanding, 
but to convict the conscience. And that you may affect others, be 
affected yourselves. He who speaks from the heart speaks to it: 


‘ There is in souls a sympathy with sounds ; 
Some chord in unison with what we hear 
Is touch’d within us, and the heart replies.’ 


Thirdly. A Gospel ministry is established for the purpose of regen- 
erating men’s souls. Regeneration is an essential preparative for 
heaven; for ‘except a man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom 
of God.’ And this Divine change is instrumentally effected by the 
preaching of the Gospel. ‘Of His own will,’ saith St. James, ‘be- 
gat He us by the word of truth.’ ‘I have begotten you,’ saith St. Paul, 
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to the Corinthians, ‘through the Gospel.’ ‘ Being born again,’ saith 
St. Peter, ‘not of corruptible seed, but of incorruptible, by the word 
of God, which liveth and abideth for ever.’ ‘Take heed, therefore, in 
your teaching, to insist on the absolute necessity of regeneration ; 
that nothing short of a new creation, or an entire renewal of the soul 
in righteousness, can produce a moral meetness for the enjoyments of 
heaven ; and from a deeply radicated conviction of the utter ineficiency 
of mere human teaching to effect this highly important change in the 
soul of man, cry mightily to God that His Gospel, delivered by you, 
may come not in word only, but in power, and in the Holy Ghost, and 
in much assurance. 

Finally. A Gospel ministry is established for the purpose of building 
up believers on their most holy faith. ‘ When Christ ascended up on 
high, He led captivity captive, and gave gifts unto men. And He gave 
some, apostles ; and some, prophets; and some, evangelists ; and 
some, pastors and teachers ; for the perfecting of the saints, for the 
work of the ministry, for the edifying of the body of Christ.’ ‘ And 
now, brethren,’ said St. Paul to the Ephesian elders, ‘ 1 commend you 
to God, and to the word of His grace, which is able to build you up.’ 
And, as ministers, you have much to do, not only in seeking to convert 
sinners from the error of their ways, but in promoting the instruction 
and edification of saints. Have they many privileges to enjoy ? These 
must be explained, and urged upon their attention. Are they exposed 
to many temptations? Against these they must be cautioned, and 
warned, and guarded. Are they discouraged because of the way? 
To inspire them with confidence, the promises of grace and the con- 
solations of the Gospel must be plainly and explicitly set before them. 
And as Apollos ‘ helped them much which had believed through graee,’ 
so you must labor to urge on believers to seek higher attainments in 
personal holiness, that they may be filled with all the fulness of God. 

And remember it is imperative upon you to take heed to your teach- 
ing, no less than to yourselves. You should do it for your own sake. 
There is a weight of responsibility resting upon you, of which you 
cannot divest yourselves. Your own salvation, in common with that 
of your hearers, depends on your personal and ministerial fidelity. 
The apostle, after having charged Timothy to take heed to himself 
and the doctrine, adds, ‘for in doing this thou shalt both save thyself 
and them that hear thee.’ You cannot neglect your ministerial duty 


without endangering your own salvation, and incurring the vengeance. 


of Him who hath said, ‘ If thou warn not the wicked, but he die in his 
sins, his blood will I require at thy hands.’ 

You should do it for the people’s sake. While they supply you with 
carnal things, you are bound to minister to them spiritual things. Ina 
subordinate sense, their interests are placed in your hands, and _ their 
destiny for eternity depends, in no inconsiderable degree, upon your 
conduct. You are over them in the Lord, you watch for their souls, 
and you may become the instruments of their salvation ; for ministers 
are prophetically denominated ‘saviors,’ who should ‘come upon 
Mount Zion, to judge the mount of Esau, and the kingdom shall be 
the Lord’s.’ 

You should do it for God’s sake. You are stewards of the myste- 
ries of God. You are not only His offspring, but His professed, con- 
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secrated and devoted servants. His vows are upon you. He has in- 
vested you with talents and qualifications for the work of the ministry ; 
and has committed unto you the word of reconciliation ; and gratitude 
to God for the honor He has put upon you, and fear lest you should 
incur His displeasure by the non-improvement or abuse of your talents, 
should excite you to take heed to your teaching. 

And you are bound to take heed to your doctrine for the sake of 
posterity. One generation passeth away, and another cometh; and 
the habits, manners, and characters of the generation that cometh will 
be formed by the generation that passeth away. And it is for you to 
give the tone to the next generation of Methodists, both of ministers 
and people: we commit to you this day a most sacred trust: you are 
the rising hope of that great body to which you are now most inti- 
mately, and, I trust, inviolably united. It remains with you to make 
known to the people of your charge the unadulterated doctrines of 
truth ; that the generation to come may know them, even the children 
which shall be born, who shall arise and declare them to their children ; 
aud thus religion shall descend like an hereditary patrimony from age 
to age. The fathers of our Israel are gone! gone the way whence 
they shall not return ; they have fulfilled their course, and have fallen 
asleep : a few only remain lingering in the vale of tears, who were per- 
sonally acquainted with the founder of Methodism ; and soon all who had 
any knowledge of that venerable man will be no more seen. But 
though the laborers are called to their reward, yet the fruit of their labor 
remains. Methodism in all the purity of its doctrine, and in the whole- 
someness of its discipline, still lives in the affections of thousands : in 
the early period of its existence it was ‘ rocked by the winds and cradled 
in the storm ;’ but though the peal of slander against it has been rung 
in the ears of the populace for more than half a century, yet it has held 
on its course, and waxed stronger and stronger ; and while its children 
walk by the same rule, and mind the same thing, it will obtain a still 
firmer hold on the minds of the world’s. population, and find friends 
and advocates among generations yet unborn. 

And now, brethren, I commend you to God. Go to your several 
spheres of action in His name; labor on at his command; and for 
His sake sow beside all waters. Never forget that all your springs are 
in Him, and all your sufficiency is derived from Him. Depend en- 
tirely upon Him for success: and believe that He who has employed 
you will not suffer you to labor in vain, or spend your strength for 
nought. And though difficulties may await you, and stones of stum- 
bling and rocks of offence lie in your path; though you may not have 
all the encouragement you desire, nor all the success you anticipate ; 
yet, if Israel be not gathered, you shall be glorious in the eyes of the 
Lorp ; and when the chief Shepherd shall appear, you shall receive a 
crown of glory that fadeth not away. 

Vor. VI.—July, 1835, 26 












































Bishop M’Ilvaine’s Charge to the Clergy. 


For the Methodist Magazine, and Quarterly Review. 
BISHOP M’ILVAINE’S CHARGE TO THE CLERGY. 


A Charge to the Clergy of the Protestant Episcopal Church an the 
State of Ohio, on the Preaching of Christ Crucified; delivered 
before the Seventeenth Annual Convention of the Diocess at Chsl- 
licothe, Sept. 5th, 1834, by Cuartes P. M’Irvaine, D. D., bishop 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the State of Ohio. 


WE cannot easily express the pleasure with which we perused this 
production of Bishop M’Ilvaine. From the importance of the subject 
indicated by the title and the high reputation for piety and talent which 
the author enjoys, we expected much, and we are happy that our ex- 
pectations have been fully realized. Several considerations have 
induced us to think that we should perform an acceptable service in 
spreading the outlines of this excellent Charge before the readers of 
the Methodist Magazine and Quarterly Review. 

1. We should cherish a grateful remembrance of our obligations to 
that Church from one of whose dignitaries it proceeds. It was in her bo- 
som that our own Wesley was trained up. He was born within her paie, 
baptized into her faith, reared by her hand, educated at her academies, 
grounded in her sentiments, imbued with the principles of her homilies, 
and animated by the spirit of her martyrs. If the Church of England 
had no other claims to the gratitude of the world, this is sufficient to 
lay us under eternal obligation, that she gave birth to a man who was 
the instrument in the Divine hand of the most glorious revival of 
religion the world ever saw, since the days of the apostles—a revival 
which, bursting forth from Oxford, has spread into the four quarters of 
the globe, and, we think, is destined to spread more and more until it 
shall usher in the splendors of the millennial day. 

2. It will be gratifying, we doubt not, to the friends of our own Zion 
to see what is doing in other sections of the vineyard. The Christian 
cause is essentially one cause, as the spiritual Church is vitally 
one body. ‘We are every one members one of another.’ ‘If one 
member suffer all the members suffer with it, or if one member be 
honored all the members rejoice with it.’ It is for narrow-hearted 
bigotry to look with jealousy upon the advancement which any sister 
denomination is making in the true interests of Christianity. But holy 
love, the true spirit of Jesus Christ, only asks, ‘Is Christ preached ?? 
and in the affirmative it ever rejoices, ‘ yea, and will rejoice.’ Now 
this is our rejoicing in the present case. We find Christ preached not 
only in name but in fact, and in a way that we think calculated to dif- 
fuse a most salutary influence throughout the diocess of Ohio. We 
congratulate that portion of the Church on the possession of a diocesan 

who we believe will conscientiously use his authority and influence in 
the propagation of soundly evangelical principles. 

3. The subject of this Charge, is one of pre-eminent importance, 
and delivered in a day when it is imperatively necessary that ‘ the trum- 
pet should give no uncertain sound.’ The great confliction of religious 

opinion which has been agitating the world for the last few years, has 
struck out some singular forms of error, and presented them to the 
public in a manner peculiarly calculated to militate against ‘ the truth 
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as it is in Jesus.’ From the various antiquated species of heterodoxy, 
the Church seems to be, at present, in little danger. They are too 
well understood to make any great advances among us, at least in their 
old forms. Christianity cannot now be divested of all appearance of 
spirituality and practical influence, and retain the respect of even the 
irreligious. The great enemy of mankind has therefore fallen upon 
new expedients. Great appearances of zeal, and self denial, and the as- 
sertion of high views of spiritual and practical piety, are blended with 
most dangerous defects in doctrine. In some cases the doctrine of 
self conversion is taught; in others altogether nugatory evidences of 
conversion are held forth and insisted on; and these are followed by 
the insidious doctrine of the impossibility of falling from grace—the 
impossibility of forfeiting a conversion which itself is no conversion! 
Powerful inducement to rest in a state of nature, alienated from Christ, 
and ‘ without God in the world!’ But that which strikes us as the most 
alarming feature of our times is the neglect of Christ in the pulpits. 
Itis no uncommon thing to hear whole sermons in which the Savior is 
not mentioned. He seems to be utterly divorced from His own 
system. We seem to have a religion without a Savior; a sacred altar, 
but no officiating High Priest; a holy and awful Deity, but no atone- 
ment or Mediator. And when the awakened sinner feels the claims 
of the Divine law, and trembles at the view of infinite justice and 
purity, there is nothing placed upon which hope may rest—nothing be- 
tween him and absolute despair. Or it may be, that in the agony of 
his mind he is told to trust in the mercy of God and he will be for- 
given; and every argument that is used is drawn from reason and 
nature, to prove that ‘ God is love,’ and scarcely any thing is said, per- 
haps nothing but a mere transient allusion, to show the only true ground 
of a sinner’s hope, and the only decided proof of God’s mercy to 
fallen and guilty man, the gift of His Son for our redemption. The 
poor condemned sinner may be amused by some cunning theory or 
some rhapsodical expressions, in which there is no satisfactory exhi- 
bition of Christ as the Savior, until his agitation subsides, and his 
convictions in a great measure pass away. Then his conscience is 
lulled with false views, and he settles down in a belief of his own 
piety, when he has never found ‘redemption through the blood of 
Christ, even the forgiveness of his sins.’ Or it may be that his sym- 
pathies, having been powerfully excited, his stimulated imagination is 
suddenly struck by some vivid or impassioned expressions, and he is 
thrown for a moment into a transport of emotion. He possibly 
calls it conversion, and yet he can afterward give no satisfactory evi- 
dence that his hope is based on Jesus Christ. Different classes of 
persons will exhibit different modifications of error, as they are cha- 
racterized by variety in mental habits or constitution. Those whose 
characters are marked by an exuberance of feeling will fall into the 
latter error. Those whose reason and judgment preponderate, will fall 
into the former. But into which of the two they fall it matters but little ; 
they are both equally anti-christian and destructive. As we do not 
believe in a religion that has-no Savior, neither do we believe in that 
conversion that does not recognize Christ in His atoning and redeem- 
ing character, ‘for there is no other name given under heaven among 
men whereby we can be saved.’ And that preaching, whose tendency 
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is not to place Christ as.the only ground of a sinner’s hope, and then 
to keep Him in view as the only trust of the believer, begins with 
laying ‘ another foundation than that which is laid’ in the Gospel, and 
finishes by daubing the unsound edifice with untempered mortar. 
Thus its commencement is in error, and its termination in destruction. 

But it is time to take up the Charge, which has called forth our 
reflections. We find here a remedy for these defects. It is a Scrip- 
tural view of the duty of preaching ‘Christ and Him crucified.’ 
To do justice perhaps to the intellect displayed in this production, we 
might be induced to quote other passages than those we shall select. 
But our business is chiefly with the sentiments, and our estimate of 
their importance must determine our quotations. After having set forth 
the design of this address, and adverted to the variety of topics in the 
apostles’ ministry, as well as the diversity of their talent, and the vari- 
ous characters of their hearers, the author observes,— 


‘—there was one subject in which all hearers were taught to behold 
the beginning and the ending of religion, the whole consolation of a 
sinful world—the whole business, strength, and glory of a Christian 
minister. They made it their invariable principle to know nothing, to glo- 
ry in nothing among men but ‘ Jesus Christ and Him crucified,’ so that 
‘every where, in the temple and in every house, they ceased not to teach 
and to preach Jesus Christ.’ To set forth the glories of His person and 
of His work—to teach Him in His various offices and benefits, in His 
humiliation and death—in His resurrection and exaltation—in His 
freeness of grace to receive and His fulness of grace to save the 
chief of sinners ; to persuade men to flee to Him as their refuge, to 
follow Him as their King, to rejoice in Him always as their everlasting 
portion, and always, and by all means, to glorify Him as Head over 
all things for His people; this was their life’s business unto which 
they had so separated themselves as to be virtually dead to whatever 
might hinder its promotion.’ 


After having observed that without this ‘ preaching of Christ,’ all 
learning and wisdom and eloquence will be in vain, as it respects the 
salvation of souls, and that consequently all our prayers and talents 
should be concentrated upon this object, our author proposes in the 
prosecution of the subject two purposes. The first is to show how 
near a minister may come to the appropriate design of his calling, and 
yet fall short of it. ‘The second, what it is really to ‘preach Christ 
crucified.’ Under the former of these heads we find some very judicious 
and important observations. For instance,— 


‘It is possible to preach a great deal of important truth having an 
essential relation to the Gospel,—truth unmingled with any erroneous 
statement or principle. * * It may speak often of Christ and pathetically 
describe His agony and death,’ and yet ‘be so meagre and confused, 
so general and feeble as to all those vital doctrines which lead to Him, 
and spring from Him, and depend on Him, which lay the foundation 
and bind together the whole structure of Christian faith, as to be wholly 
unworthy the name of preaching Christ. * * * * How often is 
the preaching about Christ confounded with preaching Christ—preach- 
ing from the imagination with preaching from the heart. The minister 
may thus deceive himself, and the great majority of his people may 
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be thus deceived; while some obscure, unlettered disciple, whose 
draughts of truth have been taken undiluted from the wells of salvation, 
will be sensible of some painful deficiency ; and the anxious inquirer, 
thirsting for the Gospel, will listen and wait in vain to be taught what 
he must do tobe saved. * * * * It is one thingto prove that there 
is no salvation but in Christ, and quite another to teach a soul, panting 
for mercy, how he is to win Christ and be found in Him.’ 


Let these remarks stand as a reproof against all such preaching as 
leaves the Savior out of view. For if thus to preach Him fall short 
of the true character of Gospel sermons, what shall we say of those 
who preach as if there was no Savior. Many are the discourses which 
would draw forth the melancholy exclamation of a pious man after 
listening to such defective preaching—‘ Alas! they have taken away 
my Lord, and I know not where they have laid Him.’ I remember 
myself a pious and simple-hearted Christian who dare never approach 
the mercy seat himself, without distinctly recognizing and acknow- 
ledging in his own heart the ground of his access, after hearing a prayer 
of this nature, observe : ‘I had to keep saying to myself, for Christ’s 
sake—for Christ’s sake—or I could not have got along with it at all.’ 
We have frequently heard prayers as well as sermons in which nothing 
could be discovered to identify them as evangelical or Christian, ex- 
cept perhaps winding up with the Savior’s name, and from the negligent 
manner it might be doubted whether even this was done from any 
heartfelt purpose, or from mere habit, or gracefully to round off the 
period. Now it is a question which is worthy of serious consideration, 
How far can that person be deeply conscious of his obligations to 
Christ, of his dependence on the atonement ;—how far can he be 
aware of the only ground and term of our acceptance with God and 
access to the throne of grace, who does not purposely, feelingly, and 
constantly urge this plea at every approach to the mercy seat ?* It is 
not in our view sufficient that the sentiment itself be in the person’s 
creed. The question is, How far is it a living, operating principle in 
the heart? If we are justified and saved only through Christ, if our 
prayers are to be offered in His name, and if answers are to be ex- 
pected for His sake alone, how far are we to expect to be heard, or 
answered, or saved, if there be not a constant feeling of our dependence 
on Christ, and such a feeling too as fills the heart and forces the lips 
to give it utterance? If from the fulness of the heart the mouth 
speaketh, it seems to us the heart cannot be very full of the love of 
Christ our Savior, nor deeply sensible of its dependence on Him that 
does not in prayer make mention of His name, indispensable as it 
is, to our obtaining an audience with Deity. Yet we would not set 
up any arbitrary standards of judgment, nor decide uncharitably in 
doubtful cases. We submit it as a question for consideration, and 
hope it will not be passed lightly over. 


* We hope we shall not be understood to signify that the name of the Savior 
must be repeated at the end of every sentence. This would become painful, if 
not profane. We mean that in every prayer there must be express mention of 
the ground on which we come into the Divine presence. It ought to be made 
near the cornmmencement, and repeated or alluded to inthe progress, just as a heart 
humbly depending on Jesus Christ alone would naturally prompt, but always 
with ‘the spirit and the understanding also,’-—with reverence and sincerity. 
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There is another feature in the above extract not less important. 
We mean the distinction between preaching from the imagination and 
preaching from the heart. We are endowed by our Creator with vari- 
ous faculties, and each faculty has its appropriate functions. It is 
moreover a law of our nature that each faculty responds to its kindred 
faculty. Mind affects mind, reason excites reason, imagination kindles 
imagination, and heart moves heart. Nowas it is impossible for physi- 
cal power to contral the intellectual movements, so also it is impos- 
sible for imagination to move the heart, or the pure emotions of the 
heart to stimulate to any great extent the imagination. We do not 
deny that there is a sympathy between all our faculties, and that stirring 
one part will spread the undulations over the entire surface. Yet the 
chief commotion will be at the first point of action. From thence 
the influence spreads out farther and farther until it dies away in its dis- 
tance from the part whose tranquillity was first disturbed. Any person 
may have proof of what we say by observing the effects produced on 
his mind by the perusal of any author. He will not find his imagina- 
tion stimulated by reading Locke on the Understanding, or Butler’s 
Analogy; nor kis reason and judgment improved by novelists and 
dramatists: nor his heart and conscience awakened by Blair’s Ser- 
mons, nor his devotional feelings enkindled by Moore’s Sacred Melo- 
dies, beautiful as they are. But this is the very reason they do not 
affect us; they strike us as the work of the imagination, and there is 
about them too much evidence of effort. His figures glitter and 
sparkle like the moon beams among icicles, but there is no heat in 
them. On the contrary, read the hymns of the Wesleys, and though 
the illustrations are often admirable and poetic in the highest degree, 
yet they are evidently the breathings of the heart; and therefore 
they reach the heart.* Hence some splendid sermons produce 
no moral effect. ‘The effort is too apparent. There is more pains 
bestowed upon the language and imagery than upon the thoughts or 


tendency. 


* Those who are too fond of embellishing their sermons, who study the lan- 
guage more than the thoughts, and manner more than matter, would do well to 
consult more carefully the principles of sound eriticism. In Kames’ Elements 
we find the following judicious remarks, chap. xviii, sect. 2. ‘The language 
ought to correspond to the subject. Heroic actions or sentiments require eleva- 
ted language ; tender sentiments ought to be expressed in words soft and flowing ; 
and plain language void of ornament is adapted to subjects grave and didactic.— 
Language may be considered as the dress of thought ; and where the one is not 
suited to the other we are sensible of incongruity, in the same manner as where 
a judge is dressed like a fop, or a peasant like a man of quality. Again chap.. 
x, ‘A serious and important subject admits not much ornament; nor a subject 
that of itself is extremely beautiful ; and a subject that fills the mind with its lof. 
tiness and grandeur appears best in a dress altogether plain. It may be laid 
down as a good general rule, that whenever, excepting in poetry and works pro. 
fessedly of imagination, the mind is more struck with the words than with the 
thought, there is a deviation from nature and from sound judgment. The auxi- 
liary then takes place of the principal. For this reason those, generally speak- 
ing, are the most indifferent preachers who call forth the observations—What a 
flow of language ! What charming figures! Such preachers generally entertain 
their hearers with pretty words and sparkling images, instead of feeding them 
with knowledge and understanding. It is like setting a hungry man down to 
a dish of syllabub; it may perhaps gratify his palate, but it yiclds no nourish. 
ment, 
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‘ Like quicksilver, their rhetoric they display, 
Shines as it runs, but grasp’d at, slips away.’ 


Observe, this does not affect the amount of preparation in a sermon, 
but the kind. The spirit in which a sermon is studied, and the object 
the preacher has in view, will generally be apparent, and the effect pro- 
duced will be in accordance.’ The more a sermon is studied the better, 
provided it be in the right way. Of Mr. Wesley it is said, when he 
studied he succeeded ; if otherwise, he failed. Few studied their ser- 
mons more than the celebrated Massillon, and yet he produced great 
effect. The observation of Louis the Fourteenth after hearing him 
preach at Versailles is familiar to all—‘ Father, I have heard many fine 
orators in my chapel, and have been very much pleased with them ; 
but as for you, always when I have heard you, I have been very much 
displeased with myself.’ Others prepared their sermons with the head 
only, Massillon prepared his with the heart. 

The same distinction accounts for the fact which at first view ap- 
pears not a little perplexing. Many preachers who are most successful 
in producing emotions, are not always most successful in producing 
convictions. We have sometimes seen a congregation wrought up into 
a high state of excitement by strong efforts of eloquence or by graphic 
descriptions, and when the commotion has subsided, no sound awaken- 
ings, and little spiritual edification have followed. And we have also seen 
the sound, but plain, logical, and didactic preacher produce strong and 
permanent impression, that has resulted in the awakening of the guilty 
and the solid benefit of the pious. How is it tobe explained? The elo- 
quence of the one, vivid and impassioned as it was, came only from 
the imagination ; the reasoning of the other came from a heart set 
earnestly upon the accomplishment of an object, which it pursues 
according to the natural bent of the mind. Hence the one fires the 
imagination and enkindles a sort of sensibility, the other reaches the 
heart, and moulds the consciences and principles and purposes of his 
auditory. Thus, whether the sermon be logical or imaginative, cool 
or impassioned, didactic or hortatory, doctrinal or practical, still it must 
come from the heart in order to reach the heart. It is not so much the 
intellectual character of a discourse that determines the point. This 
will be according to the natural habit of the preacher’s mind. The 
abbé Maury in his Treatise on Pulpit Eloquence justly observes, ‘ that to 
arrive at the sublime,’ (and true sublimity in a discourse is that point 
which effects the design of the orator,) ‘it is, in fact, less necessary to 
elevate his imagination than to be deeply impressed with his subject.’ 
It is a well-known adage, ‘If you wish me to weep, it is first necessary 
that you weep yourself.’ Or in other words, if you make another feel 
the importance of a subject, it is first necessary that you feel it. 

But there may be another reason why some very feeling preachers 
do not produce more spiritual effect: a want of bringing the Savior 
into view at the right juncture or in the right way. We may dwell, for 
instance, upon His sufferings, and yet do it in such a manner as not to 
leave any distinct impression on the hearer that he is particularly 
interested in them. We may treat on the beauty of piety, and yet not 
show how it is obtained through Jesus Christ. We may depict from 
imagination the joys of heaven, and still embody no essential Gospel 
principles. A preacher who has very quick sensibilities, a pathetic 
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voice, a lively imagination, and energy in delivery, may play finely 
upon the feelings of his auditory: every chord-he touches may vibrate, 
and the sighs and even groans of his hearers may ‘ discourse sweet 
music in his ears,’ and yet I will venture to say that unless he bring 
Christ into view and exhibit his relation to the whole, little spiritual 
effect will ensue. God will not honor a ministry that does not * honor 
the Son even as it honors the Father.’ But how great the pity that 
such powers should be lost. For it isa blessed and holy art to rouse 
the sensibilities of a whole congregation; to stir the very depths of 
the soul, and bring all its feelings into play. And then to turn the full 
current of the excited emotions upon the cross; to set Christ fully 
before the people, saying to the Christian, Behold the seal of your 
mercies, the centre of your hopes: and to the sinner, ‘ Behold the Lamb 
of God who taketh away the sins of the world, and so to press home 
the subject that one cries out, ‘My Lord and my God,’ and the other 
exclaims, ‘ O! that I knew where I might find Him ;’—this indeed is an 
art beyond all others, and to acquire it, heart, soul, intellect, should be 
ever on the stretch. 

But to return to the Charge—we find some very useful and im- 
portant hints in the next paragraph, on preaching the law, without 
showing the relation which Christ sustains to it, and placing the sinner 
in a state of hopeless condemnation without exhibiting the Savior as a 
refuge, and faith in Him as the medium of his reconciliation to God. 
Such preaching exhibits duty, but it does not bring into view the only 
means of performing duty, the influences of the Spirit received by faith 
in the Son of God. The law then instead of being our ‘ schoolmaster 
to bring us to Christ,’ is only a law of condemnation or a mere system 
of morality. 


We commend also to the attention of our readers the following 
passage from page 8 :— 


¢ A minister, in addition to the features already described, may make a 
great use in almost every discourse of the name of the Redeemer, and oc- 
casionally His person or office may be presented with some appropriate 
prominence, and taught with unexceptionable distinctness ; and yet it may 
be only when the text, according to plain rhetorical propriety, demands 
this treatment that Christ is thus set forth ; and the minister may not very 
frequently select such texts as would thus constrain him. Passing from 
one subject to another, their succession may bring him in course to some- 
thing involving of necessity-a concentrated attention to the Savior, in 
some of the great bearings of his work ; and then he may be sufticiently 
explicit and correct; while the spiritually minded hearer, attending 
upon the whole train of his preaching, will look in vain for such a 
graceful bending of every discourse toward “the Author and Finisher 
of our faith ;” such a skilful interweaving of all other legitimate topics 
with those cardinal truths that centre in the cross, as will show at once, 
however remote the subject from the centre of the Gospel system, 
that it obeys the attraction and shines in the light of Christ. ‘There 
is no such habitual passing to and fro between the ruin of man by sin, 
and his remedy by the Savior; between the covenant written on stone 
and working death, and the covenant of grace, written on the heart and 
working life, as that whatever the preacher teaches shall have left on 
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it the sign of the cross, and the whole tenor of his work shall pro- 
claim that for him to preach is Christ.’ 


Having thus disposed of the negative part, and shown clearly what 
is not preaching Christ, our author now proceeds to show more directly 
what is. On this part of the subject we find the following spirited and 
judicious remarks :— 


‘The Gospel is a system of truth and duty ; its parts are allharmonious 
and mutually relevant and dependent. _ It has a centre, luminous, glo- 
rious, all-controlling, to which all the parts around refer for the light in 
which they are revealed, and the harmony of their every bearing. You 
can neither illustrate this system till you have shown its central power 
and light, nor fully describe its centre without exhibiting the various 
relations and dependencies of its surrounding system. The centre is 
Christ. All lines meet in Him—all light and life come from Him— 
all truth is dark till He is risen upon the scene. Lesser lights are 
only to rule the night. Itis for the sun to rule the day. 

‘ Now what is the best mode of exhibiting this wonderful arrange- 
ment of grace, so that he who runs may read? Where will you begin? 
At the outskirts of the system, taking up first its remoter elements, 
and reasoning on from one relation to another, till you get to Christ? 
To do this clearly, you must give it the time of many discourses. In 
some circumstances and after a more direct method has been well em- 
ployed, it may be well. But supposing a people ignorant in a great 
measure of the first principles of the Gospel, how can you keep them 
waiting so long in the dark? They have come to see the King—and 
however important may seem to you their tardy introduction, every 
thing seems to them impertinent, till they have been admitted to His 
presence. You find your hearer as a benighted traveller, afraid to con- 
tinue his way, lest there be a precipice at his feet. You may present 
him with a chart of his road, but how will it help him as long as he 
eannot see? He waits the sunrise. One ray from the sun will serve 
him better than a thousand maps to be read in the dark. Then, but 
not till then, will a chart of the country be important. 

‘ Astronomers, in teaching the doctrine of the solar system, begin 
with the sun. They proceed directly to tell what it is, and what it 
does. This is the first thing to be understood. Nothing in the sci- 
ence can be explained, till this is explained. Let the teacher of the 
Gospel system imitate the example. So I perceive the apostles began. 
In their preaching, I behold no gradual ceremonious approach from a 
great distance, like the parallels of a siege, to the one object of their 
ministry. ‘There was one personage whom it was the immediate busi- 
ness of their apostleship to introduce to sinners—* Jesus of Nazareth, 
the only-begotien Son of God, full of grace and truth.” There was 
one capital event in His history, which it was their immediate business 
to make known to every creature—Jesus crucified as a propitiation for 
the sin of the whole world. 'To these, their ministry immediately leaped. 
Here they always broke ground first and set up their tower of attack. 
Just at the point, where their enemies, in malignant triumph, supposed 
the Gospel had died, with the cross of its entombed founder for its 
only memorial, his disciples, in the triumph of faith, and lifting up 

that cross for a banner, made their beginning. Just that which laid 
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the stumbling block. to the Jew ‘and seemed such foolishness to the 
Greek, they adopted as the head and front of their preaching; ad- 
vancing boldly upon both Jew and Greek, like David with his single 
stone against the contemptuous giant of Gath; glorying in nothing, 
determined to use nothing, “save Jesus Christ and Him crucified.” 
Thus saith St. Paul: “TI deliver unto you first of all that which also I 
received, how that Christ died for our sins according to the Scriptures.” 
As Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, did they at once lift up 
Christ on the cross, as an ensign to the people. They could not spare 
time to be rooting out prejudices, and gradually preparing the minds 
of the unbelieving Jews and Gentiles for the great subject of Christ’s 
atonement. They knew no way of removing darkness so sure as that 
of introducing the sun; no way of subduing the enmity of the heart 
to the Gospel so short as that of making men acquainted with the very 
essence of the Gospel. Human device would have said to St. Paul, 
«« Make use of your philosophy for an introduction to your theology— 
call science to. your aid—show the fitness. of things—impress your 
audience with a respectful idea of your attainments in the wisdom: of 
the schools ; aim at the nerve of Demosthenes—put on the golden 
robes of Cicero—speak of your Master in His manhood, in His miracles, 
benevolence, and piety ; compare His precepts with those of heathen 
sages ; but cast a veil over His ignominious death, and the humiliating 
plan of salvation through faith in His suffering, till the public mind 
shall be somewhat inured to the less offensive features of His religion.” 
“ No,” said St. Paul, “lest the cross of Christ should be made of 
none effect.” There was a declaration of the Master which an apostle 
could not misunderstand: “J, tf I be lifted up, will draw all men unto 
me.”’. In this they read the secret of their success. Lifted up on 
the cross by His enemies, He had been already. Lifted up in the 
sight of all people,, He was now to be by the ministry of the word. 
Their principle was, ‘“‘ God giveth the increase,” and “ hath chosen the 
foolish things of the world to confound the wise, and the weak things 
of the world to confound the things that are mighty,” “ that no flesh— 
(that neither preacher nor convert) should glory in His presence,” but 
that all may feel that it is “‘ Christ Jesus who, of God, is made unto 
them wisdom and righteousness and sanctification and redemption.” ’ 


Thus our author having brought Christ into view, insists eloquently 
upon the exhibition of His offices and character in all their richness and 
variety, with all distinctness and constancy. ‘The Sun,’ he says, ‘is 
risen ; now see that it remains unclouded, always in full view from the 
remotest circle of your hearers, so that the weakest and lowest eye 
may see. Now you must keep up attention to this superior object by 
telling your people all that the Scriptures tell you about Christ. Your 
business is that they “may know Christ and be found in Him.” ’? In 
order to this, he insists on the necessity of setting Him forth in His 
mediation and atonement; as our Prophet, Priest, and King, in His 
death, resurrection, ascension, and intercession—as the * Head over all 
things to His Church,’ and to declare not only the love, but ‘ the wrath 
of the Lamb.’ But we cannot follow at length these remarks, excel- 
lent as they are. We pass on to others. 

Bishop M’llvaine does not lose sight of the fact that there are many 
important doctrines more or less remotely connected with the one great 
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theme, which require the preacher’s faithful exhibition. But all these 
are to be so held forth as still to point to the leading object. Do we 
for instance preach on the Divine character? Let it be so as to show 
that the sinner cannot stand accepted with such a Being without a 
Mediator. Do we preach on the fall? Let us still remind our hearers 
of the great Deliverer. Do we treat on the resurrection of the dead? 
Let us bring into view ‘the first fruits of them that slept,’ and our 
resurrection secured by His, and His resurrection as sealing the truth 
of Christianity and ensuring the salvation of all them that believe in 
and obey Him. Do we warn sinners to turn to God, and urge the 
pious to perseverance in duty? Let us beseech them for Christ’s sake, 
drawing our arguments and motives and encouragements from Him. 
Thus of every other. For we have not learned the art of preaching 
Christ, until we can show His connection with every part of the Gospel 
system, and reduce all to practical purposes. . 

On preaching the law, we find some remarks bearing a strong re- 
semblance to Mr. Wesley’s on preaching Christ, and which the reader 
if he is inclined may see in his works, vol. vi, pp. 555-559 ; and in his 
sermon on ‘ The law established through faith,’ in which he insists.on 
preaching the law in all its parts, in order to lead the sinner to see and 
feel his need of a Savior, and take refuge in the atoning blood: We 
must make this distinction however: Mr. Wesley was opposing one 
extreme, Bishop M’lIlvaine the opposite. Making allowance for 
this, their views are identical. 

The Charge also sets forth the necessity of ‘exhibiting the Holy 
Ghost, and its agency, in spiritual regeneration, the sanctifier and com- 
forter; the author and preserver of spiritual life; by whom alone we 
are born again and daily renewed in the spirit of our minds—the spirit 
of all prayer, wisdom, and holiness ; without whom we are as little able 
to will as to do of God’s good pleasure.’ If however we have any 
fault to find, it is here. We should like to have seen the witness of 
the Spirit more fully insisted on. It is also necessary to illustrate 
with great clearness, that personal act of appropriating faith, by which 
the law-condemned and conscience-stricken sinner lays held of the 
merits of Jesus Christ, reposes with confidence on the efficacy of the 
atonement, and feels its virtue in the forgiveness of his sins, and re- 
generation of his heart. But as the discourse is otherwise so clear in 
exhibiting the method of salvation, we would believe that this omission 
was rather accidental than from design. Indeed it is unreasonable to 
expect every thing in one discourse. 

There is another passage we cannot deny ourselves the satisfaction 
of placing before our readers :— 


‘ Before leaving this all-important subject, it is well to give a brief 
attention to the inquiry, To what extent we are bound to introduce the 
way of salvation through Christ into every discourse? Some would 
answer that no sermon is truly evangelical, unless it contain a plain 
exhibition of what a sinner must do to be saved. But were it our duty 
so to order our ministry that, in every sermon, the way of salvation 
should be introduced; not by force, but naturally, and by legitimate 
connection with the main subject; not merely in a few sentences, too 
general to be understood by the ignorant, and too common-place to 
arrest the attention of any, but in a manner adapted to enlighten the 
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mind and affect:the heart; then the preacher would be always confined 
to one neighborhood of subjects, and numerous subordinate ones that 
are ‘profitable for doctrine, reproof, correction, and instruction in 
righteousness,” must be almost excluded or receive at best a very 
limited, occasional, and unsatisfactory consideration. Such is not the 
jesson obtained from the Scriptures. Christ is continually exhibited 
in the Old Testament annals. ‘They contain the history of His Church 
as waiting and looking for His appearing. Christ is preached in the 
whole system of the Mosaic institutions, which were but a shadow of 
the good things to be foundin Him. The tabernacle, with its ark and 
mercy seat ; its altars and furniture ; its offerings and daily service— 
the priesthood, the pillar of cloud, the manna, the rock and the cities 
of refuge—all speak of Christ. ‘To Him give all the prophets wit- 
ness.” ‘ The testimony of Jesus is the spirit of prophecy.” How 
entirely every page of the New Testament is pervaded with the same, 
I need not say. But we do not see, in the New Testament or in the 
Old, such a confinement to the vicinity of the cross, that no distinct 
subject is relinquished, till it has led to some distinct exhibition of the 
way of salvation by faith in Jesus Christ. Every thing has a bearing 
that way, but does not fall directly into that line. Its course is bent, 
like the orbit of a planet, by the attraction of that centre; so that 
though it may never be turned directly, it is always inclined toward 
the latter, and rendering continual homage to its supremacy. ‘The in- 
spired writers with one common centre, occupied a range of great extent 
and variety, while at every point they could receive light from the cross, 
and say, “* Behold the Lamb of God.” ’ 


This Charge furnishes an excellent illustration of the section in our 
Discipline, on the preaching of Christ :— . 


* Quest. 1. What is the best general method of preaching? 

‘ Answ. 1. To convince: 2. To offer Christ: 3. To invite: 4. To 
build up: and to do this in some measure in every sermon. 

‘ Quest. 2. What is the most effectual way of preaching Christ? 

‘ Answ. The most effectual way of preaching Christ, is to preach 
Him in all His offices; and to declare His law, as well as His Gospel, 
both to believers and unbelievers. Let us strongly and closely insist 
upon inward and outward holiness in all its branches.’ 


The concluding paragraph contains some remarks on a subject which 
we think seriously demands the attention of the Christian Church. 
We are not aware that they-are particularly appropriate to our own deno- 
mination ; nor do we believe that the author had us in his mind in making 
them. Yet it is possible that some individuals among us may be cul- 
pable. Indeed there is liability to error in this way wherever the 
necessity of religious emotion is felt and inculcated. But the error 
should be guarded against. It consists in human efforts to produce 
excitement; the adoption of trick and stratagem purely to create 
feeling. By various little nameless buffooneries and mountebank 
manoeuvres the imaginations and sympathies of a congregation, at 
least of the ignorant and undiscerning part, may be wrought up to a 
high pitch, and tumult and distraction follow. The result is that the 
intelligent are disgusted and the ignorant deluded. Christianity ac- 
knowledges none of this factitious aid. It approaches us only with 
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holy, Gospel means, and these are eminently simple and efficient. 
With the law to convince of sin, and awaken the conscience; with a 
Savior to procure pardon and peace; and with a Holy Spirit to renew 
and seal the heart; it asks nothing of man but a clear, faithful, power- 
ful exhibition of its truths, and then the combined influence of united, 
agonizing, believing prayer. ‘The more of these the better. But it 
wants no human and unauthorized contrivances. It does its work better 
without them. If they had been needful, we should have been told so 
in the Boox. But there we find nothing of it. It was by ‘the fool- 
ishness of preaching,’ the apostles expected to save souls ; and then 
they exhorted the disciples to ‘ pray always with all prayer and sup- 
plication in the spirit, and watching thereunto with all perseverance 
and supplication for all saints; and for me, that utterance may be given 
unto me, that I may open my mouth boldly to make known the mystery 
of the Gospel.’ Such was the model of our own Wesley. Powerful 
excitement, it is true, attended his ministry, but it was always produced 
by authorized means—‘ the word of God and prayer.’ There was no 
spiritual jugglery about him. No man was more opposed than he to 
the adoption of unauthorized and unscriptural expedients. He knew 
well the difference between the religion of the imagination* and that of 
the heart, and was well aware that human inventions may create the 
one but never can produce the other—may ‘compass us about with 
sparks of our own kindling,’ but cannot kindle the true fire of the 
sanctuary. In fact every means to produce fictitious excitement mili- 
tates against genuine emotion just as a counterfeit injures a reality. 
He that mistakes the excitement of the imaginatton for the religion of 
the heart, is apt to be satisfied with a spurious substitute instead of 
seeking the soul-saving power. The author of the Natural History 
of Enthusiasm has some good thoughts upon this subject— The religion 
of the heart may be supplanted by a religion of the imagination, just 
in the same way that the social affections are often dislodged by fac- 
titious sensibilities. Every one knows that an artificial excitement of 
all the kind and tender emotions of our nature may take place through 
the medium of the imagination. Hence the power of poetry and the 
drama. But every one must also know that these feelings, however 
vivid, and seemingly pure and salutary they may be, and however 
nearly they may resemble the genuine workings of the soul, are so far 
from producing the same softening effect upon the character, that they 
tend rather to indurate the heart. * * * * * A process of per- 
version and of induration precisely similar may have place also among 
the religious emotions: for the laws of human nature are uniform, 
whatever may be the immediate cause which puts them in action; and 
a fictitious piety corrupts or petrifies the heart not less certainly than 
does a romantic sentimentality.’ : 

But we are detaining our readers too long from the more immediate 
subject of our remarks. 


‘ Let us strive, my brethren,’ says the bishop, ‘after a great in- 
crease of faith, in the preaching of Christ crucified. Let us make no 
division of confidence between this Divine ordinance and others of 
human “art and man’s device.” There be some who seem to hope 


* See his letters to Geo. Bell, and his sermon on ‘ Knowing Christ after the flesh.’ 
VoL. VI.—July, 1835. 27 
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for but little effect from the plain, faithful preaching of the cross, ex- 
cept im proportion as it is mixed up with certain artificial expedients of 
arresting attention and exciting emotion. There is an appetite for 
excitement and novelty in the mode of awakening and converting sin- 
ners, which seems to be rapidly increasing in some quarters of the 
Church of Christ, as well in an insatiate thirst for more potent stimu- 
lants, as in the number of its subjects. It is lamentably discarding 
the simplicity of the Gospel, and substituting a kind of preaching, 
which, with a special pretence of faithfulness and much redundancy 
and painful irreverence in the use of Divine names, is sadly wanting in 
Divine things and spirit; laying almost exclusive stress upon a few 
disjointed members of Gospel truth, and producing most deformed ex- 
amples of Gospel efficacy. ‘There is something too tame and sober 
in the old paths of inspired preachers, for the taste of some in these 
days. To teach as well as preach—to go the round of Christian 
truth, instead of being confined to one or two of its more striking 
parts, has become the “ strange work” of many. To excite the sen- 
sibilities by swollen representations, rather than to enlighten the 
conscience by sober and practical exposition of Scripture ; to produce 
effect by drawing lines of visible separation among the people, by 
bringing the incipient anxieties of the heart into dangerous and unbe- 
coming publicity, and by the hurrying forward of those whose minds 
are yet unsettled and unexamined, to an open profession of religion 
and perhaps a forward lead in devotional exercises, has become the 
mournful characteristic of much of the ministry that is called evan- 
gelical. It may boast many converts; but time will show that it 
boasts ‘the lame, the halt, and the blind.” It is but another road, 
though a very short one, to all formality, coldness, and spiritual death. 
There is such a thing as a zealous formality—a stimulated coldness— 
an excited corpse. Be such reliances, as I have described, far from 
you, my brethren! Be jealous of any measure that would divide your 
faith in the efficacy of the simple preaching of Christ crucified, ac- 
companied “ with all prayer and supplication in the spirit.” Seek your 
power, directly, entirely, in the influences of the Holy Ghost to awaken, 
convince, convert, and sanctify the sinner. Behold your means in 
whatever will contribute to the teaching and preaching of Jesus Christ. 
Use such means with importunate waiting upon God for his blessing, 
and your ministry ‘ shall be like a tree planted by the rivers of water, 
that bringeth forth his fruit in his season; whose leaf also shall not 
wither, and whatsoever it doeth shall prosper.” While continually 
laboring under the practical conviction that God only “giveth the 
increase ;”” endeavor so to believe in his promises, as to feel the ani- 
mating assurance, that God will give increase to the diligent applica- 
tion of that which He has chosen for His chief instrument in the 
conversion of sinners. Have faith in God! Preach as believing not 
only in the unspeakable importance of the truth you deliver, but also 
in the power and faithfulness of your Master to make it mighty to the 
casting down of whatever opposes the Gospel in the hearts of your 
people. There is power in faith to remove mountains! One of the 
first steps toward the promotion of your greater usefulness, is the 
prayer of the apostle: “ Lord, increase our faith.” May the Lord in 
his great love wherewith he loveth us, be pleased to pour out upon you 
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a spirit of grace and supplication, that, your faith being strengthened 
and your zeal quickened to all diligence and faithfulness, many may be 
added unto the Lord under your ministry, and “ adorn the doctrine of 
God our Savior in all things.” ’ 


We now take leave of Bishop M’Ilvaine, bidding him God speedin his 
sacred calling and praying that the sentiments of the Episcopal Charge 
may be echoed ‘ in demonstration of the Spirit and of power’ from every 
pulpit in the diocess of Ohio. If the venerated Wesley were now 
alive would he not rejoice to see the Church he loved coming back to 
the spirit of her own articles, homilies, and liturgy? He would see the 
spirit of her Hookers and Pearsons, her Leightons and Bevridges, her 
Barrows and Burkitts, so long lain in abeyance, breaking forth again in 
the nineteenth century, and a Richmond, a Cunningham, a Wilson, and 
others in England, joined by many kindred spirits in America, all 
‘standing in the way’ and ‘ asking for the old paths’ and teaching ‘ the 
good way’ wherein men should walk to ‘ find rest for their souls.’ Had 
this been the spirit of the English Church in Mr. Wesley’s day, they 
never would have driven him out into the highways and hedges, and 
literally compelled him to form a distinct denomination to perpetuate 
the good,he did. Yet who among us does not rejoice in this fact? 
He was secretly led on by Him who makes ‘ the wrath of man to praise 
Him.’ Had it not been for this the goodly fabric of Methodism would 
never have come into being. But now that it has been reared, who 
does not see that it has been for the saving of the nations? By the 
energy of her character, by the organization of her ministry, by the 
diffusiveness and the purity of her zeal, by her own internal arrange- 
ments for the cultivation of personal piety and Christian experience, 
and the singleness of her purposes, she has spread out into the world, 
and sent a portion of her spirit to animate the formerly lifeless bodies 
of other denominations. How much religion was there in England 
when Wesley rose? Let the fact declare, that for preaching ‘ justifi- 
cation by faith in Christ alone,’ (‘articulus ipse stantis vel cadentis 
ecclesiz,’) and the convictions which followed, he was driven from the 
Church! And how much piety was there in the American Churches 
when Whitefield came over? Whitefield lit his torch at Wesley’s 
altar, and bearing the flaming brand across the Atlantic, kindled the 
same fire in America that was already burning brightly in England. 
Then there arose the ‘ new lights,’ as a term of reproach to indicate 
men of the new spirit, possessing the spirit that has now found its way in 
a good measure into all the Churches. We rejoice in it, we say again, 
and we doubt not that Wesley in heaven rejoices to see the diffusion 
of those principles which he spent his life in proclaiming. Meanwhile 
may the Church which he was the instrument of establishing ever be 
true to her own character. May her first principles never be aban- 
doned, may her hands never be weakened, may the fire never burn low 
upon her altars ; but with the same steadiness, devotedness, and single- 
ness of purpose may she go on to ‘ spread ‘Scriptural holiness all over 
the lands.’ While we strive to keep up to the spirit of the age in all 
improvable things, let us keep up our own spirit in all heavenly things, 
and if we are true to that, to our latest generations the language of our 
dying founder shall be ours, ‘ The best of all is, God is with us.’ 
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Before closing this article, may I be permitted to add a few words 
on another branch of this subject. It has appeared to us that there are 
two very prevalent errors in much of the preaching of the present day. 
First, our intellectual sermons are not always sufficiently practical.— 
Secondly, our practical sermons are not always sufficiently intellectual. 

Many of the preachers who are characterized by deep research, and 
laborious thought, seem to take up the dogmas of their sects like party 
combatants, and their preaching is but an exhibition of theological 
gladiatorship. Or they select only such texts and subjects for the 
pulpit, as afford the greatest room for grand and magnificent display. 
One would be Jed to suppose, that their aim was not so much to adapt 
their subjects to the wants and edification of their hearers, as to the 
advantageous display of their own intellectual superiority. Yet is not 
this most absurd—and even humanly judged, most unbusiness like ? 
What would be thought of a lawyer or a statesman, who, on rising to 
plead a cause, or urge the passage of a bill, instead of taking up the 
argument in a common-sense and business manner, should only dwell 
on those points that afford the greatest scope to display his imagination, 
or show forth the brilliancy of his genius? Suppose his design should 
be to exhibit his intellectual powers favorably to his auditory, rather 
than to substantiate his claims, and rather to entrance thewt with his 
eloquence, than to convince them by his arguments: his hearers 
indeed, might admire his talents, but they would not think highly of his 
gfficiency. But, meanwhile, what would his clients or constituents 
say? They would prefer one half hour’s plain, sound, earnest exhi- 


bition of their claims, to all his fine flourish, and deep-studied imbe- * 


cility. The preacher’s case is much the same. The object of the 
Gospel ministry is to bring sinners to Christ, and then to build them 
up in Scriptural holiness ; and whenever this is not apparent through- 
out a discourse, when it is not the pervading spirit of thé¢whole, when 
it strikes not upon the mind of the hearer as such, it is a mere perver- 
sion and profanation. It is splendid nonsense, or logical absurdity. 
What will Heaven think of one who is by profession a minister of 
reconciliation between God and man, an ambassador of God to a 
fallen world, who studies the entertainment of his hearers instead of 
their conversion and edification? Whose design is, 


‘To court a grin, where he should woo a soul.’ 


This indeed is pitiful, judged by human rules; but according to the 
word of God, it is worse than madness. Let the conduct of the apos- 
tles be ours also; ‘ We preach not ourselves, but Christ Jesus the 
Lord.’ And let all our sermons say in spirit and purpose, ‘ Now then 
we are ambassadors for Christ. As though God did beseech you by 
us we pray you in Christ’s stead, be ye reconciled to God.’ 

Neither are they to be excused who seem to think that the design 
to be useful exempts them from obligation to study. What! shall 
one man study utility, less than another display? Does it require 
less study, clearly, effectually, powerfully, to exhibit the purity and 
claims of the law, and the provisions of the Gospel, to convince, to 
awake, to instruct in all Christian doctrines and obligations, than merely 
to exhibit a little spice of human wit and ingenuity? Is the object Jess 
worthy and important? Certainly not; nor shall we be excused for 
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bestowing less study on it. No man has done all he can to preach 
Christ, and bring souls to God, who has not tasked his powers to the 
very utmost; and he who buries the talents Heaven has entrusted to 
him, or, which is the same thing, neglects to carry them out to their 
highest possible degree of perfection, must prepare to render up a 
fearful account of his stewardship. What is the result of a great 
many of those negligent, uninteresting, canting or prosing sermons, 
without taste or talent, and full of errors and inaccuracy, which issue 
from the pulpit?’ Why, the hearers are disgusted with religion and 
driven from the churches. The whole appearance of Christianity in 
such a dress is so unlovely, so utterly repulsive, that it even requires 
no ordinary portion of grace in the truly pious to endure it. What 
must it appear to those who are not pious? The intelligent and irreli- 
gious part of the community are thereby driven to those places where 
they find greater elegance, though a want of sound views and practical 
utility. And whose is the fault? Certainly our own, if it comes from 
our neglect of seeking proper qualifications for our business. Let us 
not content ourselves with saying that they run away from hearing the 
plain truths of the Gospel. It is perhaps not for preaching the truth, 
nor for strictly urging duty, that they abandon us. It is because we 
clothe the truth in a dress so slovenly and disgusting. We demand 
too much of persons who are not religious, when we expect them for 
the sake of truth they are not prepared to appreciate, to endure all the 
offensiveness with which it is possible to invest it. And how unrea- 
sonable it is to leave all the graces and attractiveness of the pulpit, to 
the cause of error or of heterodoxy, and act as if any thing was good 
enough for the truth and for practical purposes! What churches this 
mode of preaching will fill, and which it will empty is very apparent ; 
and the effect stares us in the face every where. Let us not be met 
with the stale and worn-out objection, that the apostles did-not study 
their sermons. Before we bring this fact to justify indolence and sanc- 
tify our own follies, let us wait until we can substantiate our ¢laim= to 
their inspiration. ” 
In conclusion, we hope we shall not be charged with looking to hu- 
man applause in the pulpit preparations. This is not our design.— 
We only desire to see justice done to the cause of God, and of human 
souls. We wish always to see truth presented as it ought to be, in 
the clearest, fullest, strongest, and most effectual manner. And in 
order to do this, two things are necessary, that, first of all, the heart 
be imbued with the spirit of piety, and then, that the whole strength of 
the intellect and all the resources of mind be expended upon our 
work,—the unction that cometh from above, and the full exertion of 
whatever talents Heaven may have given. In a word, let the errors 
we have described be avoided, and Jet whatever is excellent in the two 
classes of ministers be conjoined. Let the intellectual be always de- 
cidedly practical, and let the practical become more intellectual. We 
shall then see our churches filled with more intelligent hearers, and 
more of them will be converted. We shall then see an end of that 
invidious distinction which now so generally prevails between great 
preachers and useful preachers. A man will no longer be looked on 
with suspicion among the pious and simple-hearted, when he exhibits 
marks of thought and investigation in his sermons, as if he was turn- 
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ing traitor to his sacred obligations. And the weakness and follies 
of others will not pass current for sure marks of simplicity of purpose 
and purity of heart. We shall then have no empty sound and frothy 
nonsense in the pulpit, on the one hand; nor on the other, those tame 
and spiritless anodynes which convert our churches into dormitories, 
or which leave the minister to gather the evidences of his usefulness 
from empty benches. All then will be ‘ good to the use of edifying,’ 
when every man employs his talents to the best advantage for holy and 
spiritual purposes. Then shall ‘ peace be within our walls and pros- 
perity within our palaces,’ and the purposes of Heaven in bestowing a 
diversity of gifts and qualifications upon the Church, shall be fully 
manifest. Then shall He be supremely glorified, ‘ who gave unto 
some, apostles ; and some, prophets; and some, evangelists; and 
some, pastors and teachers; for the perfecting of the saints, for the 
work of the ministry, for the edifying of the body of Christ : till we all 
come in the unity of the faith, and of the knowledge of the Son of 
God, unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the stature of the ful- 
ness of Christ.’ J. Horpicu. 
New-York, April 29, 1835. 





THE MORAL INFLUENCE OF THE FINE ARTS. 
A Lecture delivered before the Boston Wesleyan Lyceum. 
BY EDWARD OTHEMAN. 


Tue object of this lecture is not, of course, to notice the whole 
extent and variety of the moral influence of the fine arts, or of any one 
of them, for this would be impossible in the short space allotted for 
this exercise. Our design simply is to exhibit their claims, as a class 
of human pursuits, and a source of human enjoyment, to be either ex- 
tensively or partially patronized and cultivated. And this it is intended 
to do chiefly by showing that their native tendency is favorable to 
morality. 

The arts termed fine, polite or liberal, when spoken of abstractly or 
without relation to other arts, are painting, sculpture, and architecture ; 
but in the popular or common division of the arts, (which will be 
adopted in this lecture,) the fine arts consist of such as music, paint- 
ing, sculpture, rhetoric, gardening, architecture, engraving, and are dis- 
tinguished from the useful or mechanical arts by their respective 
objects. ‘The object of the latter is to produce utility or profit, that of 

.the former is to please, or to gratify the taste, by exhibiting whatever 
they can that is graceful, lovely, elegant, novel, wonderful or sublime. 
Absolute or relative beauty is a quality common to all their produc- 
tions, and it is by the power of their works to raise this emotion that 
we judge of the perfection of those works. Some of the fine arts are 
also useful; still the most striking, the outward expression of their pro- 
ductions is ornamental. Such are architecture and gardening. 

By their moral influence, I mean that influence which they exert on 
the mind and heart, in favor both of individual and social morality ; 
not, of course, as producing convictions of duty, but as a means of 
cultivating those feelings and sentiments which deter from vice and 
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prompt to virtue. And here we speak of their legitimate, unperverted 
influence ; for the proper question with regard to any principle or pur- 
suit is, what is its natural character and tendency? Are the fine arts, 
then, in their nature, destructive or promotive of morality? We do 
not ask, what their actual influence is in any particular time or place, 
because they, like every thing else, may be abused by the passions 
and prejudices of men ; but, do they necessarily contain the elements 
of moral corruption? or are they not, when properly used, made direct 
and efficient aids of virtue? are they not really, bright manifestations 
of man’s noble powers—the embodying of his beau ideal of excellence 
—the means of attempting to operate favorably on the mind, by the 
visible or audible expression of those ideas of perfection, the contem- 
plation of which tends to render ourselves more perfect? We pretend 
not to say, that they are any thing more than aids to morality ; but we 
do contend that, other things being equal, where they are cultivated 
in a proper manner there will be a more elevated, refined, elegant 
state of society,—that the selfishness and narrowness of human nature 
will be removed, and the social principles and character more fully 
developed. 

It is no small argument in favor of the propriety and importance of 
their cultivation by the religious part of the community, though they 
were merely innocent in their tendency, that they will always, doubt- 
less, exist ; and it is certainly wise and politic, that those who regard 
the moral interests of man should employ a machinery of so extensive 
power, capable of so varied application, for the welfare of society.— 
The belief that they will always be admired and pursued, is supported 
by the fact, that they are founded deeply in nature, in the nature of 
man, and of the external world. This fact appears by considering 
their relation to the mind, and their own character and history. And 
it might be a short, but comprehensive and true answer to our inqui- 
ries on this subject, that their moral tendency must be good, since they 
exist by the very constitution of nature herself, and hence, by the ap- 
pointment of Jeliovah. But let this point be illustrated a little. Some 
of the fine arts are imitative, as painting and sculpture ; others are 
the natural, spontaneous productions of man’s powers, as music, poe- 
try, and oratory. Each of these classes sometimes partakes of both 
characteristics, and sometimes one performs the office of the other. 
The three last named seem to owe their existence to a sort of impulse 
or inspiration in the mind, and to be the very language of some of 
man’s dearest and noblest emotions and faculties. Fired with some 
high resolve, exulting in some joyous anticipation or accomplished 
hope, melted into exquisite tenderness by some fond affection, he pours 
out his soul in enchanting music, enrapturing poesy, or entrancing 
eloquence. These seem to belong to human nature, as much as any 
instinct does to the lower animals. The organs of the human voicé 
are exactly adapted to music and oratory, while the principles of mu- 
sic, whether vocal or instrumental, are absolutely fixed in the very na- 
ture of musical sounds. Of poetry the universe itself is full, at least 
to the eye of fancy; and there are depths of feeling and of thought in 
man, all * unwritten poetry,’ the source of that expressed either in his 
actions or his language. 

The propensity to imitation is common to man, and leads even now 
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the rude sons of the forest to carve on wood or stone some rough 
resemblance to the human form and face. The glassy surface of the 
calm lake, mirroring, in beauty, forest, field or village, either burnished 
with the golden blaze of sunlight, or softened into milder radiance by 
the silvery beams of the full moon, would suggest a means of pictur- 
ing out, in a more durable form, all the charms of a landscape, as a 
memento of scenes and hours of friendship now far distant, or long 
passed away. ‘The varied beauty of nature in the green velvet lawn, 
and the embroidered meadow, the gently meandering river, and the 
roaring cataract, the grave-browed mountain, and the sleeping valley, 
no doubt gave rise to the art of gardening. The magnificent temples 
of nature, whose roof of thickly intertwining branches, and closely 
thatched leaves, is supported by strong and graceful columns of vari- 
ous forms, possibly furnished the first idea of architecture, and contri- 
buted, assuredly, to the perfection of the art. 

That the fine arts are the legitimate result of the laws of mind, 
seems farther evident from their adaptation to the mental constitution, 
from the involuntary, spontaneous approbation shown them in all ages 
and lands, and by all classes of society. This universal admiration 
arises from their appealing to a common principle of human nature— 
taste—which, though differing in some of its applications, is essentially 


the same in all mankind. Taste is somewhat analogous to the love — 


of nature, and serves the same end with respect to human productions, 
as the love of nature does with respect to natural objects. They are 
sometimes both called taste ; and it is a fact, so nearly are they allied 
to each other, that by improving one of them we improve the other at 
the same time. The love of nature seems, indeed, to have been the 
origin of the fine arts, of those, at least, which are imitative. Both 
of these principles were, doubtless, implanted within us for good pur- 
poses, and their final cause, which we cannot now consider, is as 
honorable to the Divine wisdom and goodness as serviceable to man. 
That department of the mind over which the fine arts peculiarly and 
immediately preside, is an important one, and is, in fact, that over 
which morality and religion exercise their greatest contro]. It is the 
sensitive part of our nature—the passions and emotions. And here 
we see the grand reason why their moral influence should be seriously 
considered, because they touch the springs of action; and why, 
though founded in nature, their application and use should be sacredly 
guarded, so as to prevent the perversion of their original purpose. 
That they have great and extensive power over the mind, whether 
for good or for evil, appears-probable from their nature and qualities, 
and certain from history and experience. Take a few instances of 
this power from observation. The power of music, poetry, and oratory 
is too obvious and too generally acknowledged to need illustration or 
argument. ‘The corrupting power of painting, when employed for vi- 
cious purposes, is so great as to require the interference of legislative 
enactments, and of the civil authority for its removal, at least, from 
contact with the public eye. Painting and sculpture, as agents of 
superstition and false religion, have held extensive control over the 
mind in the systems of idolatry ; and the Divine prohibition of this use 
of them by the second commandment is, at once, an evidence of the 
propensity of the human mind to cultivate these arts, and of the won- 
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derful power which they are capable of wielding. Having the com- 
mon approbation of all classes, the fine arts can, by pking advantage 
of the times, by favoring some reigning prejudice or passion of the 
age, mould and direct the popular mass at will. The founders and 
ministers of a certain Church, noted for their knowledge of human na- 
ture, have availed themselves of all the powerful attractions of the arts 
in the construction, decoration, and service of their magnificent cathe- 
drals and other places of worship, to strengthen the attachment, and 
secure the veneration of its members for its doctrines and usages. And 
though the improper and extravagant use made of these arts in that 
Church may have brought them into a degree of disrepute and neglect 
by other portions of Christendom, still should we not show more wis- 
dom in retaining the good, while we reject the bad, and in making use 
of the same lawful means to bind the heart to principles and practices 
which we consider pure and holy. The universal power which the fine 
arts have acquired over all men in civilized countries, is seen in the 
eagerness with which specimens of them are sought, either for the 
immediate gratification of the taste, or for the embellishment of their 
dwellings as objects of frequent delight. Greece and Italy are only 
other names for all that is beautiful and perfect in works of art; and 
it is interesting to observe the whole civilized world leaning toward 
them with intent gaze, and ardent desire, to behold their charms and 
catch their inspiration. The poet, the philosopher, the conqueror, the 
common traveller, seeks to obtain a fragment even of their architectu- 
ral columns, their marble statues, their sculptured monuments, not only 
as a sacred relic of their former glory, but also as a rare and exquisite 
specimen of unrivalled art. The desire and the practice, prevalent 
among all classes of society, of obtaining some appropriate and dura- 
ble memento of love and friendship, as a bust or a picture, is as strong 
a testimony to our sense of the power of the arts which produce them, 
as it is to the tender and touching sentiment of our hearts toward the 
loved and the departed. 

Whatever possesses such a command over the hearts and actions of 
men, whatever seems destined to maintain its empire through all gene- 
rations, is certainly a proper subject for the scrutiny and guardianship 
of the Christian and the philanthropist ; and if it do not contain any 
thing necessarily repugnant to morality, should be made, in the hands 
of religion, to subserve the high purposes of human happiness and 
improvement. 

The persons on whom the fine arts exert an influence consist of two 
classes ; first, artists themselves ; and second, the admirers or observers 
of the arts. Though their influence is felt by both classes in com- 
mon, it must be greatest on those, whether professors or connoisseurs, 
who are most conversant with them. ll that can be done at present, 
however, is to consider their influence as exerted on the general mind. 

Their moral influence is of two kinds, original, native or inherent, 
and relative or derived, sometimes distinctly felt, but generally felt in 
union or combination. ‘The relative influence flows from two sour- 
ces; one, the subject which they treat of or exhibit, the other, the 
faculty, passion or emotion which they are intended to excite. Some 
of them admit of only one source of relative influence, e. g., garden- 
ing and architecture. These cannot, perhaps, be properly said to 
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exhibit different subjects of consideration, but they can be made to 
raise various emotions, as cheerfulness or melancholy, gayety or sobri- 
ety, tranquillity, confidence or terror, beauty or sublimity. In order 
to have a distinct idea of these two kinds of influence, let us take an 
example from some one of the fine arts in which they both exist. We 
will examine a painting of David, the founder of the modern French 
school of painting, which represents ‘Cain meditating the death of 
Abel.’ Cain is represented as large as life. He appears in the fore- 
ground, facing the beholder, and is the most conspicuous figure in the 
picture. He is sitting on a broken rock ; a green lawn is spread out 
from his feet before him, and behind him, on his right, waves a forest 
of luxuriant vegetation. In the distance, on a glade opening at his 
left, and stretching far away behind him, the pious Abel is kneeling 
reverently before a rude altar of stone, from which the flame of his 
sacrifice is sending up a grateful perfume to Heaven. The offended 
and indignant Cain is the very personification of malice and revenge. 
He is agitated with intolerable rage. Every muscle is swelled to per- 
fect distinctness. His erect, inflexible neck, his closely pressed lips, 
his wide-spread nostrils, his blood-shot eyeballs, his dark and wrinkled 
brow, are still more striking indications of the settled fury and purpose 
of his soul. His right leg slightly bent under him, resting on the toes ; 
his left one in its natural, upright position, but firmly planted ; his left 
hand, extended at the full length of the arm, clenching and pressing 
perpendicularly upon the ground an implement of husbandry, soon to 
become an instrument of death; and his right hand bearing strongly 
upon his right thigh, strikingly represent him as in the act of springing 
from his seat to perpetrate his murderous design. Now who can look 
on that perfectly natural coloring, that accurate delineation of features 
and expression, that admirable perspective, every object, every part 
standing up from the canvass as though it were the living scene itself, 
without feeling an electric thrill of delight. This is the spontaneous 
homage which taste pays to genius ; and is the effect produced by the 
fine design and painting of the picture, or by the original, inherent 
influence of this specimen of art. ‘Then the subject which the painter 
has chosen is one of deep interest. We think of the causes at work, 
the characters displayed, and other circumstances exhibited in the 
scene, and thus this subject suggests considerations calculated to proe 
duce a good moral effect. ‘Then, again, the picture is addressed to 
several emotions in the beholder, such as commiseration for the inno- 
cent victim of revenge, abhorrence of the crime, and disgust at the 
indulgence of a malevolent disposition. Now the adaptation of the 
picture to excite these emotions, and the subject exhibited in it, ‘con- 
stitute the two sources of relative influence. It will be perceived from 
this example, that the latter influence must be, or may be made, far 
greater than the former, since into the latter can be thrown all the 
incentives to vice or virtue, all the elements of moral purity or cor- 
ruption. And in the use made of this influence lies the greatest dan- 
ger. Subjects and emotions are, indeed, the instruments which both 
depraved and consecrated genius employs to effect its purposes. Let 
the fine arts be used by suitable minds in a proper way, and their 
power to bless mankind will be universally acknowledged. But what- 
ever may be their application, their inherent or native influence remains 
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the same in character, though not always in force, because it may be 
overpowered by the relative influence; and this character, it will be 
shown, is good. Since, then, their relative influence is determined in 
its character by no fixed principles, but by the will of the artist, and 
of the age, and is open and manifest to the discernment of all, we 
will confine ourselves in our future observations to the consideration 
and illustration of their native influence on individual and social mo- 
ralit 

This influence, it must be confessed, is rather passive than active 
in its results, tending to restrain and chasten the feelings and passions, 
rather than to excite to immediate action. But this effect, if no other 
were produced, would not be of small importance in a world where 
the turbulence of passion and irregular desires is so common and so 
ruinous to morals and happiness. This, however, is not the only 
effect in every case. Eloquence or oratory, in its essential charac- 
teristics, is exciting to the active principles of our nature. And, in- 
deed, the more imperceptible influence alluded to above, will, in the 
end, powerfully affect our conduct, since that generally partakes of the 
temper of our minds. 

The first consideration which I will offer, to show that the native 
tendency of the fine arts is good, is, that their object is consistent 
with, and promotive of morality. This object is, in general, to please ; 
in particular, to please by exciting the emotions of beauty and gran- 
deur or sublimity.. Now if their tendency were to please by gratifying 
the corrupt passions, every virtuous mind would condemn them at 
once ; but they please because we are constituted by nature to be so 
affected by them; they please, because they gratify our taste, a common 
faculty of mind, which controls us, almost instinctively, in many of 
the arrangements of life. They please in the same way as nature 
pleases, and with the same end in view, the happiness of man. There 
is something in the mind of man which fits him to receive delight 
from the objects of sense. Some of these objects are necessary to 
his subsistence ; still from these he receives a pleasure which, though 
from experience he finds it not absolutely requisite to his being, yet is 
an essential ingredient in his cup of happiness. Other objects seem 
not at all necessary to his existence, but are, nevertheless, some of the 
fullest sources of his enjoyment. These latter objects furnish that 
infinite diversity of charms, thronging upon his vision from the ever- 
varying face of heaven and of earth. Whose soul swells not with 
rapture at sight of the glorious sky, the budding spring, the flower- 
ing summer, the fruitful autumn, the rudely majestic winter, sublime 
in storms, and beautiful in the glittering, sun-gemmed snow? To 
please, then, seems to be a purpose not unworthy of, nor neglected by 
the Deity; and the effect which this kind of pleasure has upon the 
mind, is a mark both of Divine wisdom and goodness. Perhaps, then, 
we may be justified in saying, that to please, provided the pleasure be 
not immoral in its tendencies, and especially if it tends to improve the 
intellect and the heart, is a good object, and one that should be aimed 
at in our social intercourse. The mind, under the benignant influence 
of the charms of nature, is either softened or elevated, and is thus bet- 
ter prepared to attend to the lessons of religion, and, indeed, to be 
affected by the moral reflections which come from every point of the 
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universe. And the same effect do the beauties of the fine arts produce 
on those who contemplate and admire them. 

That the pleasure derived from the fine arts is moral in its character 
and tendencies, is seen more clearly by considering the peculiar emo- 
tions of which it chiefly consists, viz. beauty and sublimity. The 
moral effect of these emotions is always good. The expansion and 
complacence of mind caused by the sight of a beautiful object, the 
mental elevation and vigor produced by a sublime one, are very far 
removed from the low and grovelling dispositions of vice. Indeed, a 
vicious man cannot have a full impression of the pure beauties of na- 
ture or of art. They will always be distorted or perverted to his gaze, 
and associated with images of sensual gratification. An artist, in 
order to: produce finished specimens of his art, is obliged, if he be a 
vicious man‘ in general, to suspend the indulgence of his animal pro- 
pensities a while, and strive to assume a sobriety—a purity, suited to 
the nature of his profession. For the improvement of man’s social, 
intellectual, and moral nature, God has seen fit to impress certain as- 
pects on natural objects, and to diffuse certain influences through the 
universe, apart from a recorded revelation, which he has adapted man 
to perceive, and which insinuate themselves, in his happy hours, in an 
agreeable, undefinable manner, into his heart, and insensibly mould 
his character. Among those aspects and influences, as the most stri- 
king appearances of nature, and the most congenial and successful in 
their operation upon the mind, are beauty and sublimity ; and these, so 
important and extensive is the power of the fine arts, He has also 
imprinted upon them, with the same far-seeing and benevolent inten- 
tion. The powerful agency of the grand and lovely local scenery of 
a country, in soothing, chastening, and elevating the mind, and in form- 
ing the peculiar genius and character of the individual and the nation, 
has always been acknowledged. These qualities in the fine arts would 
produce the same effect, to the same extent, were they as freely and 
as frequently open to public inspection. We are naturally led from 
the consideration of these qualities, whether in nature or in art, to reve- 
rence the Infinite Intelligence who has enabled man to produce the 
one and imitate the other, and who has by them shown himself pos- 
sessed of attributes and perfections which render him an object su- 
premely worthy of man’s adoring contemplation. 

2. And by these thoughts we are led to a second consideration, 
showing that the inherent or native influence of the fine arts is good, 
viz., the susceptibility of the human mind to imbibe the spirit of the 
scenes and circumstances by which it is employed and interested. It 
is a common saying, and true to some extent, that man is the creature 
of circumstances ; i. e., that his character is formed by the circum- 
stances attending his being. How far his character is affected by his 
condition, by the objects and events continually occurring under his 
notice, is a profound problem, and difficult of solution. It is unques- 
tionable, however, that the scenes through which he passes, and espe- 
cially those of great importance, do leave their mark upon him.— 
These scenes form the character or the spirit of the age—of the nation ; 
and most of the public, and much of the private character of individu- 
als. So climate and localities seem to affect the physical and intel- 
lectual constitution of man, in individual cases, and especially in suc- 
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cessive generations. Thus men living in moderately rigorous climates, 
when compared with the inhabitants of countries of higher and more 
uniform temperature, are, other things being equal, generally distin- 
guished for stern, firm, calculating purpose, for unconquerable perse- 
verance and industry, for kind and hospitable, but rather rigid and 
guarded manners ; while the directer rays of the sun, and milder bree- 
zes, produce more yielding dispositions, more ardent temperaments, 
more unsuspecting, full-souled generosity of feeling and of manners, 
but, at the same time, more rash, impetuous daring. The indolent, 
luxurious effeminacy of the Italians, the contemplative, phlegmatic labo- 
riousness of the Germans, the gay, busy, intelligent sprightliness of 
the French, the proud, enthusiastic ardor of the Spanish, the quick- 
sighted, high-spirited, interested shrewdness of the English, the simple- 
hearted, enterprising, independent spirit of the Americans, are national 
characteristics, the result of the origin, age, government, religion, edu- 
cation, climate, local scenery, &c, of the respective nations. The 
polished manners, the lofty bearing, the extensive aims and efforts of 
worldly ambition, generally found in persons of high rank, are not so 
much attributable to any innate mental superiority as to the circumstan- 
ces of their breeding. Minds of as noble powers, as fine sensibility, 
may always be found in the humbler walks of life; but, owing to the 
want of culture, the force of example, and the less stirring scenes of 
daily contact, they are more circumscribed in their prospect, and con- 
cealed under a more uncouth and forbidding exterior. ‘Ten thousand 
occurrences in the natural and moral world are constantly making their 
impression upon our intellect or our heart. It is the part of wisdom 
and of virtue to consider well these occurrences and their effects, and 
to court the occasions of good and gentle influence, repelling, most 
watchfully, the insidious, enervating tendency of vicious scenes and 
objects. 

Now it is natural to suppose that objects of contemplation so attract- 
ive and impressive as the fine arts are, would impart something of their 
peculiar qualities to our thoughts and feelings, and thus, in the result, 
to our character and deportment. Our character is formed, and we 
are, in general, actuated, more by our senses, our feelings and our 
imagination, than by any thing else within us. Most men are what 
they are more from the ideas which they receive from the world around 
them, than from those which they originate. Indeed, by far the greater 
number of our first ideas are suggested by surrounding persons and 
objects ; and, excepting the faculties, by which we receive, combine, and 
employ these ideas, and which, in some instances, create a world of 
their own, we grow up mere copies or imitations of what has already 
been. How then is it possible for us to be unaffected by the fine arts, 
whenever seen, which appeal so powerfully and triumphantly to our 
taste and sentiments. The fine arts, in their perfection, are re-crea- 
tions of nature. All that is touching, thrilling, captivating, in the phy- 
sical world, is present in some one or other of the arts. And though 
life, and soul, and intellect do not literally exist in their productions, 
yet in all is seen and felt the pervading power and spell of genius; 
and in some, so manifest and striking is the impression which mind 
has left upon them, there is needed no conjurer’s wand to call up during 
their perusal or examination, within the circle of our fancy and almost 
Vor. VI.—July, 1835. 28 
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of ‘our sonses, beautiful and glorious forms, all instinct with life, and 
thought, and feeling. When art is thus successful, we seem, sometimes, 
by beholding to become the beings which it represents. We feel the 
inspiration which they are made to feel, the same emotions and pas- 
sions agitate our breast, the same beauty, grandeur, majesty, pervades 
our mind, till we are as wise as the wisest, good as the best, in short, 
great as the greatest of those that act on the page of literature, breathe 
on canvass, or think and speak in marble. And though in some instan- 
ces, and in some respects, this result may be prejudicial to our true 
interest, still it is just what we all feel, in a greater or less degree, 
even without those means of exciting or gratifying such a feeling. It 
is but the stirring within us of that desire of improving our condition, 
that aiming at perfection, that undefinable longing after something great 
and glorious, which, though perverted by the fall, still clings to our na- 
ture, as the susceptibility of the soul to experience all those high hopes 
and influences provided in the: Gospel for all who fulfil their just and 
easy terms. These very efforts of the mind to expand its present 
narrow sphere of thought and feeling, whether they are put forth by 
the native, unassisted vigor of the soul, or roused by noble examples 
in real life, or by ideal images of exquisite grace, towering grandeur, 
lofty intellect or moral worth, in the fine arts, will always tend to pu- 
rify and dignify the sentiments of the heart. No person of taste can 
witness and contemplate, occasionally, and especially always, as artists 
do, the beautiful or the grand in music, painting, sculpture, or archi- 
tecture, without imbibing somewhat of their spirit. A man feels his 
soul erecting, nerving, preparing herself for action, through the impulse 
communicated to his emotions by the perception or conception of 
those qualities. He feels ennobled by the recollection of human skill, 
and by the consciousness of power to produce or enjoy such wonder- 
ful works. 

But the fine arts produce corresponding qualities in the mind most 
successfully, or increase them when produced, by calling into constant 
and vigorous exercise one of the intellectual faculties, most extensive 
and efficient in its influence on all the rest of man’s complex nature : 
I mean the imagination. Next to the perception of external objects, 
this faculty has the widest and strongest control over men in general. 
It is one of the chief instruments of the happiness or misery of man. 
This faculty is the foundation of taste and genius. It furnishes genius 
with the materials of its operations, and taste with a kind of exhibition- 
gallery, in which it may steadily observe, and calmly decide on the 
creations of genius both before and after they are produced for the 
inspection of the senses. While the imagination possesses so much 
power, the emotions excited by the fine arts are those in which it most 
delights, and it is frequently forming combinations suited to raise them. 
Under the influence of a depraved heart, this faculty is apt to be dis- 
ordered in its aims and operations ; but God has wisely so ordained 
that it can be, and ordinarily is gratified with the exhibition of those 
qualities which are harmless, if they are not as holy, and contain as 
much earthly, if not as much heavenly purity, as the sublimer attri- 
butes of religion. Now the employment of either genius or taste in 
the fine arts rouses and stimulates the imagination, so that, even after 
this employment, it is apt to form combinations of thought and senti- 
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ment similar to those on which it has been exercised through the sen- 
ses. Thus does the mind receive a lasting impression—a fadeless hue, 
from those qualities which are presented to its perception. These 
ideas of the imagination have a powerful influence on all the character, 
and give their peculiar expression to the conduct; and hence we see 
the importance of directing genius to the production of such works as 
will furnish no improper aliment to the imagination. The forming -of 
mental images of rare and exquisite natural or moral grace, loveliness 
or sublimity, always produces a good effect upon the character and 
manners. He who cultivates either taste or genius in the arts, lives, 
by his imagination, amid scenes of natural or moral beauty or gran- 
deur; and he grows mild, gentle,.and happy, in some sunny spot of 
earth, with affectionate, refined society about him,—or brave, indepen- 
dent, and dignified, amid the magnificence and sublimity of mountains, 
oceans, and storms, or among the soul-stirring scenes of grand civil 
or political movements. 

3. I will venture a third observation on the good tendency of the 
fine arts. The exercise or cultivation which the study and examina- 
tion of works of art give to the sensitive part of our nature, refines and 
improves our sensibilities, and thus renders us more easily and deeply 
affected by the scenes of real life. There is danger, it is true, that 
our sensibilities may be exhausted or blunted by excessive excitement 
in the contemplation of images of mere ideal existence, or become 
morbid, in the same way, so as to be affected at improper times, and 
by unworthy objects; but this result will be owing to an erroneous em- 
ployment of powers and means intended for our welfare. Experience 
and observation seem, however, to establish the general fact. Hence 
a person of true refinement of taste is more susceptible of pleasure 
and pain,—of pleasure at the good of others, and of pain at their mis- 
fortunes. Such a person will be less liable to injure the feelings of 
another, and will never do it wantonly. He has a keen sense of self- 
respect, and of the respect and decorum becoming him on all occa- 
sions. There is a simplicity, affability, and condescension about one 
of cultivated sensibility, as honorable to himself as it is agreeable to 
his associates. Such an individual possesses a deep sympathy with 
humanity, and rejoices in all enterprises undertaken for the benefit of 
mankind. 

It is true the fine sensibilities of the heart may be improved by so- 
cial intercourse ; but it is no small recommendation of the arts, that 
they are conducive to so important a result. And though their ten- 
dency to produce this effect may not be the most powerful induce- 
ment to the pursuit of them, yet, seeing they are and will be pursued 
for other very valuable purposes, it is gratifying to observe that they 
are naturally, and may be made particularly conducive to the improve- 
ment of those generous and benevolent feelings which are needed in 
the every-day occurrences of life. And this they do, on a principle 
applicable in every department of education, viz.—the cultivation of 
any power of the mind on a given subject prepares that power to be 
used more easily on every other subject ; so, by a proper employment 
of our taste or sensibility in the fine arts, it becomes more readily ex- 
cited in the common afiairs of life. 

Though a system of education directed mainly to the cultivation of 
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the moral powers and feelings, and professedly exclusive of the aid of 
the fine arts, may and will develop the kind and amiable affections, 
yet we feel prepared to say that it will not do this so agreeably with- 
out their aid, and indeed, will not do this really without the application 
of some of their chief elementary principles. The love of nature, the 
cultivation of which such a system would not neglect, leads, as we 
have seen, directly to the production of some of the arts. Just taste 
and cultivated genius always produce representations true to nature, 
and delight in nothing more than in the exhibition of whatever is ten- 
der and touching in its character,—elevating and chastening in its ten- 
dency. Hence,among the most legitimate, pure, and lovely of the works 
of art are those scenes and objects highly distinguished for all that is deli- 
cate, gentle, and refined. — In inculcating these qualities, therefore, we 
inculcate those which it is the province and the. glory of art to exhibit 
and excite. In such an education, it would be necessary to make 
some representation of the scenes which call for the exercise of be- 
nevolence and sympathy, and in doing this, some one or more of the 
fine arts, in its imperfect manifestation, at least, must be employed. 
How much better to allow the mind a free range through all the beau- 
tiful walks and fields of genius, where it may find delightful gratifica- 
tion for its high and ardent aspirations, agreeable and vigorous exer- 
cise for all its affections and powers,-and many useful hints and 
instructions for its future occupation and direction. And from these 
last remarks we may see that the fine arts would improve our sensi- 
bilities, not only by improving our taste, but also by employing, for this 
purpose, through the representation of suitable qualities, the suscepti- 
bility of the mind, already mentioned, to imbibe the spirit of those ob- 
jects which come under its notice. 

Closely connected with this topic is the consideration that persons 
of refined taste and genius abhor every thing vulgar and mean. The 
elevation and comparative purity of sentiment which such persons 
enjoy prevent them from addicting themselves to low and grovelling 
vice. And though, owing to erroneous education, their contempt of 
vice may sometimes be transferred to the person of the vicious man, 
so as to prevent them from making any attempt to reform him, yet 
they should know that correct taste, as well as pure morality, would 
teach them to endeavor to reform the vicious, just as it would teach a 
person of neatness and order to remedy any defect in his dress or 
apartment. One special way in which the arts produce the effect just 
noticed is, that they attract from vice by the superior pleasures which 
they afford. ‘The man who has a relish for them possesses a more 
cheerful disposition than another otherwise similarly situated. His 
love of nature is increased at the same time with his taste, and he finds 
objects of delightful interest where all is blank or gloomy to another. 
Society, in its varied forms and operations, furnishes him, at any time, 
with fresh and interesting subjects of admiring contemplation. The 
character and furniture of his mind dispose him to be happy in himself, 
and promote his social enjoyment. 

4. In the fourth place, an important moral end of the fine arts is the 
fuller development which the cultivation of them gives to the whole 
man. Their intellectual domain is an extensive one, and they seem 
to be its fittest and most natural proprietors and inhabitants. ither 
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in a rude or polished state, they generally occupy it; and if brought 
under the supreme direction and influence of the rightful sovereign of 
the mind, they will greatly contribute to the advantage and happiness 
of the whole man. True, other departments of the soul may for a 
while usurp their place, but disorder, in some form or other, must be 
the final result of this partial or imperfect arrangement ; and if their 
province is left unoccupied by its proper owners, it will probably be 
filled with powers inimical and prejudicial to the best interests of man. 
One prominent cause of the ruin of many individuals, is the partial 
culture of their intellectual and moral natures. Ignorance, or impet- 
fect mental cultivation, is the origin and supporter of prejudice ; but 
prejudice and passion, under the influence of true principles of taste, 
will be restrained, if not in their inward existence, at least in their out- 
ward expression and tendencies. Hence the importance of improving 
the taste, which can be doné most effectually by the influence of the 
fine arts. This influence begets liberality of soul, and is an entice- 
ment to the pursuit of other studies, suited to the development of the 
mind. And we may say with truth, that the more the mind is enlarged, 
other things being equal, the greater is its moral power. 

There will happen seasons in the life of many, if not of all, when 
circumstances may require a long retirement from the active business 
of the world, and when, owing to the natural activity of the mind, and 
the necessity of varied exercise in support of its vigor and comfort, we 
shall, if we have not this varied exercise, be in danger either of turn- 
ing our cankering anxieties and thoughts upon ourselves, or else of 
weakening or polluting our souls with frivolous or sinful occupations. 
And at such seasons, and in those leisure hours which all men have, 
a taste and genius in some one or more of the fine arts will be found 
eminently serviceable. 

The pursuit and study of the fine arts give exercise to the reasoning 
powers, and increase the powers of attention and discrimination. This 
increased mental activity we shall naturally employ on other subjects, 
as those of moral speculation and moral duty, and thus we may be led 
indirectly and agreeably to those convictions which may have a useful 
control over our whole character. ‘Take another view of this point. 
Though taste is by no means the criterion by which to judge the 
moral character of actions, still it is, perhaps, no less true that just 
taste will always be found conformed to the dictates of sound moral- 
ity. Hence such a taste may be, in some cases, a valuable auxiliary 
to the moral sense. The Divine Wisdom seems to have so arranged 
His moral government as to give sufficient instruction on the great 
general principles of morality and religion, so that every one may 
have the means of salvation, and, at the same time, to Jeave every 
one, for his own good, to the employment of all his powers in the ap- 
plication of those principles to the details and minutiz of life. Hence 
the office of conscience and reason is not abolished nor contracted by 
revelation, but these talents, with others, are given us to be strength- 
ened and enlarged by use. There may be passages in our experience 
in which the precise moral aspect of a contemplated action may not 
be distinctly seen, and we need all the lights of the mind to be poured 
upon it. And especially may there be cases, in which, though moral 
obligation may be clearly discerned, yet the manner of performing the 
28* 
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action may depend on principles of taste. Take an example from 
sacred history. An illustrious personage has perpetrated a foul, enor- 
mous crime. He has robbed one of his most useful subjects first of 
the dearest object of his affections, and next of his life, but as yet he 
seems insensible of the magnitude of the evil. Itis necessary to awa- 
ken his conscience, and produce his repentance. A holy prophet is 
sent by God to him for this purpose. He goes, he does his duty 
faithfully, and accomplishes his object. But Nathan is guided, in his 
address to David, as the best means of producing the result, by the 
true principles of oratory. 

5. The moral influence of the fine arts on national character, will 
be briefly and imperfectly considered, in the fifth and last place.— 
Their tendency is to humanize and civilize the public mind. They 
naturally contain nothing savage, cruel, or vicious, either in their prin- 
ciples or legitimate operations. Indeed, they were the chief instru- 
ments in ancient civilization, and the principal marks by which an 
improved state of society was distinguished from the barbarity of other 
tribes. A remarkable instance of the humanizing tendency of music 
was exhibited in the condition of one of the tribes of the ancient 
Greeks in Peloponessus. It was observed that the Arcadians were 
much more gentle in their dispositions, and, of course, more amiable 
in their manners, than their neighbors in the surrounding districts ; and 
as they were enthusiastically devoted to music, which their neighbors 
did not cultivate, their mildness of character was justly believed to be 
the effect of its power. The fine arts always accompany civilization, 
and seem to be one of its essential, but, certainly, one of its universal 
elements, both in ancient and in modern times. 

They furnish a species of popular amusement of elevated charac- 
ter. This amusement holds a middle rank between the gratification 
of the animal, sensual appetites and passions, and the high exercises 
of the understanding, and hence is an agreeable relaxation from the 
one, and a powerful attraction from the other. This amusement oc- 
cupies this relation by consisting partly of pleasures of sense, and 
partly of intellectual exercises. ‘The senses, however, which are thus 
gratified, are the noblest, and their pleasures most dignified, viz. the 
sight and hearing. These are the noblest of the senses, because they 
are most nearly allied to purely mental operations, since the impres- 
sions made on their bodily organs are not perceptible. It seems to 
be necessary to our greatest happiness in this state of being, that. we 
should have somé relaxation of mind; and God seems to have consti- 
tuted us and external nature so as to effect this purpose among others. 
Now the higher the enjoyment, the better the effect upon the mind and 
heart. Hence the sounds and sights of nature afford the most agree- 
able and useful pleasures ; and the exhibitions of the fine arts, so simi- 
lar to these, have almost an equal claim on our attention. The amuse- 
ments of a people have a powerful influence on their moral character ; 
and, no doubt, bull-baiting, and other barbarous sports, engender or 
foster that peculiar recklessness of life, and fierceness of temper and 
manners, common to the people who practise or encourage them.— 
Letters and arts exert a moralizing influence, not only by exercising 
higher senses than the gross indulgences of taste, smell, and touch do, 
but also by giving gentle and useful exercise to the intellectual pow- 
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ers and moral feelings, (the employment of which, as has been stated, 
is beneficial to the character,) which such sports as those just alluded 
to do not furnish. 

It requires an advanced state of society, and the existence of high 
intellectual endowments, for the production and appreciation of finish- 
ed specimens of art. Now, though extensive mental cultivation does 
not imply always, and is not always accompanied by, great religious 
culture, still, since-in such a condition, other things being equal, the 
moral and social feelings will be considerably refined, and since it is 
desirable to advance the intellectual improvement of a people, therefore 
the fine arts should receive a due share of patronage. ‘The more food 
there is for the mind, the more the mind gains ascendancy over-appe- 
tites and passions. And the more agreeable the means by which in- 
struction and mental culture can be given, the more readily and suc- 
cessfully will they be attended to. Furthermore, the object of these 
arts, especially of those called fine arts in history, painting, sculpture, 
and architecture, not being so much pecuniary profit, but being more 
absolutely the gratification of the taste, the result of their pursuit is 
the enlargement and increased liberality of the mind. The pursuit of 
gain, of money, and almost all the occupations of mere business, have 
a tendency to cramp and circumscribe the mind. It needs some 
agreeable and ingenious occupation for its leisure hours, and fitted to 
draw it away from the engrossing cares of business. The exercise of 
formative skill, or of high relish, in these arts, produces this effect ; 
and the tendency of these arts to do so is probably one reason, but not 
the particular one, of their being called liberal. Hence those times 
and countries, when and where the libéral arts flourished, were distin- 
guished for intellectual superiority, for the general prevalence of a 
fondness for, and a just appreciation of, the labors of taste and genius. 
Thus a noble spirit of emulation was excited, directed to gratify this 
generous and elevated state of public refinement. And, though it may 
be difficult to decide whether it was owing to this superior mental cul- 
tivation and liberality of sentiment, or not, we, nevertheless, find that 
those nations, if they did not receive Christianity soonest, having once 
received, retained it the longest, and were permanently affected by it 
in all their affairs. It was corrupted among them, after some time, it 
is true, but yet it made a lasting improvement in their condition in 
many important particulars. 

Their influence is an important element in that grand department of 
political or national morality—patriotism, or love of country. The 
cultivation of them makes us take a greater interest in the natural as- 
pects and phenomena of the country, and its inhabitants. We are 
necessarily led to observe and study its scenery more, its resources, its 
climate. We wish to give birth and being to that almost innate attach- 
ment to our native land, which all her true children feel. We there. 
fore desire to portray and describe her skies—her rivers—her ocean 
shores—her mountains, plains, and valleys—her spring—her summer 
—her various productions. We seek to be inspired by her charms, 
and she increases the ardor of our love toward her. So also her his- 
tory, and the history of her inhabitants, furnish many an interesting 
theme for the employment of the muses. Song, sculpture, painting, 
eloquence, are all busy with its scenes and events. The manners of 
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the inhabitants, too, are sources of thrilling interest to genius. These 
it delights to immortalize for amusement and instruction. Whatever 
the hand of genius touches, it endues with a tenfold charm. We al- 
ways take more pleasure in the view of scenes already made familiar 
to our imagination by the magic wand of poetry and painting. 

Again, the more objects of endearment there are in a country, the 
more tenaciously do her faithful citizens cling to her memory, and the 
more bravely do they stand in her defence. Works of art and litera- 
ture, being objects of deep and general admiration, always furnish 
nourishment and strength to this important principle of our nature.— 
They make a land more elegant and lovely, and therefore more dearly 
beloved, in the same way as multiplying the attractions of our home, 
renders us more firmly and tenderly attached to our domestic circle 
and fireside. ‘The eras and the climes of song, of eloquence, in short, 
of taste and genius, possess a delightful interest in our hearts, seem to 
have an ethereal, spiritual character, and we cherish their memory 
among our most tender and hallowed recollections. The creations of 
genius, in the arts, seem to give a reality, a permanent existence, to 
the bright and splendid dreams of our youthful fancy ; and these dreams 
are what of our early years we most love to dwell upon. ‘The works 
of art always maintain their empire, since the imagination, which is the 
same in all generations, finds in them the full and beautiful accom- 
plishment of its lofty aspirations, its ardent searchings, its mysterious 
operations. Thus to the present, and to future ages, they will ever 
possess an indescribable charm, and will consecrate, in the affections 
and admiration of all men, the land that contains them, and especially 
the land that produces them. 

We are too apt to forget the universal power of: taste—that the ob- 
jects of its gratification possess a kind of sacredness in its view—and 
that it may be made widely instrumental in promoting the welfare of 
ourselves, our country, and our posterity. If not for our own sakes, 
as individuals, yet, certainly, for the sake of our country and our 
children, we should patronize and encourage the arts. It is true we 
are passing rapidly to the eternal world, but we owe duties to our com- 
munity and to coming generations. We should endeavor to establish, 
in the hearts of our fellow citizens an ardent love for our national 
home, and to transmit to other ages our beloved country, in its freedom 
and its fame, improved and embellished by all that speaks to the fine 
sensibilities of the soul. We should extend and perpetuate, not only 
those institutions which purify and regenerate, but also those arts which 
dignify and adorn, human nature. So will this and future generations 
bless our memory, and entertain a deep and practical regard for the 
land of the good and the great in science and religion, and of the ele- 
gant, the graceful, the sublime in taste and genius. The fame of art- 
ists and of authors makes a part of the nation’s glory ; and genius, and 
learning, and moral worth, when directed to the good of mankind, will 
be immortal. We cannot, then, but do a noble deed for ourselves and 
our country, by giving the moral influence, so imperfectly described, 
its broadest ‘scope, and rendering it still more valuable and certain, by 
making the arts the means, not only of elegant amusement, but also 
of sound and useful education, through their exercise of lawful pow- 
ers and passions, and their exhibition of virtuous scenes and subjects. 

























































































Report of the New-York Colonization Society. 


THIRD ANNUAL REPORT OF THE NEW-YORK 
COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 


Tue board of managers of the Colonization Society of the city of 
New-York, in presenting their Annual Report, beg leave to congratu- 
late the society upon the success which, by the blessing of Provi- 
dence,-has attended their efforts during the past year; and upon the 
brighter prospects which are opening to their exertions, notwithstand- 
ing the opposition and discouragements they have encountered, and 
have still to apprehend. 

Shortly after the last annual meeting of the society, a proposal was 
submitted to the Board to unite with the. Young Men’s Colonization 
Society of Pennsylvania, in the establishment of a new and model 
colony upon the coast of Liberia, in furtherance of the general objects 
of this society, and in execution of its previous determination to that 
particular effect. A resolution was at the same time transmitted from 
the former institution, announcing the appointment of its President, 
the Rev. John Breckenridge, together with Elliot Cresson and Dr. 
John Bell, as a committee to confer with this board on the subject of 
the proposed union, and thereupon a committee on behalf of the board, 
consisting of the President of this society, the Rev. Cyrus Mason, and 
Anson G. Phelps, was appointed to treat with the committee of the 
Pennsylvania society, and conclude upon the terms of future co-ope- 
ration. 

The basis of an agreement was arranged by these committees of 
conference, and subsequently approved of by the board, whereby it was 
declared, 

1. That a union between the two societies ought without delay to 
be formed. 

2. That the basis of the union should be laid in a co-ordinate action 
of the two institutions, through their respective organs : and that addi- 
tional conventions or agreements should be entered into. when special 
cases might require them. 

3. That the object of the union should be the establishment of a 
new and model colony on the coast of Africa, on the following princi- 
ples, viz :—Temperance ; dissuasion from war ; the promotion of agri- 
cultural pursuits ; and the other principles embodied in the constitutions 
of the two societies. 

4. That the American Colonization Society, to which these institutions 
stand in relation of auxiliaries, should not be abandoned, but that every 
thing should be done consistently with the primary object of the union, 
toward aiding the parent society. 

5. That the new colony should be located at Bassa Cove, provided 
Governor Pinney should approve of that location,—and if not, at such 
other place as should be agreed on. 

6. That the name of the colony should be fixed upon thereafter. 

7. That each society should immediately appoint an efficient agent. 

8. That the Pennsylvania society should go on to redeem its pledge 
in relation to the slaves of the late Dr. Aylett Hawes of Virginia, in 
expectation of the aid of this society in their removal to Africa. 

At the time this report of the committee of conference was submit- 
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ted to the board, and before its acceptance, an expedition in the ship 
Jupiter was fitting out in this port, in pursuance of the permission 
given by the parent board to this society, ‘to establish a new settle- 
ment at some suitable location in Liberia, and to expend upon that ob- 
ject the money received under its immediate auspices ;? which colony 
was to be established upon the principles set forth in the address of 
this society to the public, in February, 1834. For the purpose of 
making the necessary inquiries and arrangements for the immediate 
founding of this colony, as contemplated by the board previously to the 
project of the union with the Pennsylvania society,—Mr. Israel W. 
Searl, a graduate of Amherst college, was appointed to proceed in the 
Jupiter, to take charge of the new settlement under the superintendence 
of the Rev. Mr. Spaulding, who had been previously appointed the 
principal agent of this society in Africa. 

With a view therefore to the contemplated union, Mr. Searl was di- 
rected ‘to confer with the principal agent, as soon after his arrival in 
Liberia as possible, on the subject of a suitable location for the propo- 
sed colony,’ and they were jointly instructed ‘to direct their attention 
to Cape Mount and Bassa Cove, with the view of ascertaining which 
of the two locations, all things considered, would be preferable for a 
new colony, in respect both to agriculture and to prospective commer- 
cial advantages.’ Mr. Searl was ‘farther directed to act in concert 
with Mr. Spaulding in making such other personal surveys and exami- 
nations in regard to the soil, climate, and productions of the colonial 
territory, especially in reference to the prosecution of agricultural 
labor, as might enable the said agents to furnish correct and useful 
information to this board as to the best place for the location of a new 
colony. 

Tho Jupiter sailed from this port on the 21st of June last, with 
stores, supplies, agricultural implements, and goods for the use of the 
colony of Liberia, to the value of seven thousand dollars. Among 
the passengers were, beside Mr. Searl, the Rev. Ezekiel Skinner of 
Connecticut, a physician as well as a missionary, and Dr. Robert Mc- 
Dowal, a colored man, educated at Edinburgh as a physician, both of 
whom went out under appointments from the parent board, as colonial 
physicians. They were accompanied by Mr. Charles H. Webb, a 
medical student under the care of that board, whose purpose was to 
complete the study of his profession under the instructions of the phy- 
sicians of the colony, and afterward to engage there in its practice ; 
and also by Mr. Josiah F. C. Finley, a graduate of Princeton college, 
who, as well as Mr. Searl, went out as a teacher, under the patronage 
of the ladies’ association of this city. Beside these, Eunice Sharpe, a 
colored woman, of good education and approved piety from Vermont, 
proceeded to Liberia in the Jupiter, at the expense of this society and 
in pursuance of a spontaneous determination to devote herself to the 
cause of education in Africa. 

Subsequently to the departure of the Jupiter, Mr. Thomas S. Clay 
of Georgia, made a communication to the board relative to certain per- 
sons of color at Savannah, whom it had been proposed, previously to 
the last annual meeting of this society, to send out to the new colony ; 
and the object of Mr. Clay was to ascertain whether this board would 
co-operate with the Pennsylvania society, in enabling’the persons in 
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question to remove to Liberia. The number and respectability of 
these people, their peculiar fitness to act as pioneers for the projected 
settlement, and their anxiety to proceed without delay to Africa, pre- 
sented a case of so much interest and emergency as to induce this 
board, without waiting for the reports of its agents in Liberia, to unite 
at once with the Pennsylvania society in establishing the colony at 
Bassa Cove, under the agreement made between the committees of 
conference ; and with a view thereto another committee was appointed 
to raise the sum of money requisite for sending out to Bassa Cove 
those free people of color at Savannah who proposed emigrating to 
Africa. 

This resolution was communicated, as directed by the committeé 
of conference on the part of this board, to that of the Pennsylvania 
society; and the former committee was subsequently instructed to 
proceed to the consummation of the union between the two societies ; 
and was moreover empowered to appoint an efficient agent in pursu- 
ance of the mutual agreement to that effect. In execution of this 
power, a negotiation was recently opened with a reverend gentleman 
of high character and great experience, whose qualifications for the 
office are such as to warrant the most sanguine expectations of bene- 
fit from his exertions; and although no actual engagement has been 
concluded, yet from the communications which have passed between 
them, the board entertains the confident hope of obtaining his imme- 
diate and undivided services. 

In the interval that occurred between the departure of the Jupiter 
and the final consummation of the union, between the two auxiliary 
societies, the board was visited by the Rev. Dr. Laurie, the President, 
and the Hon. Walter Lowrie, a member of the board of managers of 
the American Colonization Society, as a committee of that board ; and 
at their request the proposed terms of the agreement between this 
board and the Pennsylvania society were communicated to them at a 
special meeting of the board, held for the purpose of: conferring with 
them. At this meeting Mr. Lowrie made a statement of the wants 
and necessities of the parent board, and requested the assistance of 
this society in obtaining donations and subscriptions for the use of the 
society at Washington ; whereupon it was ‘ Resolved, That the claims 
of the American Colonization Society upon the patronage and liberality 
of our fellow citizens at the present crisis presented, in the opinion of 
the board, an imperious call for prompt and vigorous efforts to raise 
funds, either by donations or subscriptions of stock, for the liquidation 
of the debts of the said society.’ This board, moreover, warmly re- 
commended the appeal proposed to be made in behalf of the parent 
society to the friends of the cause in this city and state ; and appointed 
a committee to aid the committee of the parent board in making their 
collections: which duty was faithfully discharged by the former, to 
the best of their ability, in regard not only to the gentlemen compo- 
sing the latter in the first instance, but in regard also to the Rev. Dr. 
Hawley and Mr. Joseph Gales, sen., also members of the board at 
Washington, who succeeded the first committee in their mission ; and 
to the entire satisfaction, it is believed, of all of them. 

From the favorable nature of the unofficial accounts received by 
the board with respect to Bassa Cove, and from the urgency of the 
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claims of those persons who were desirous of emigrating from Geor- 
gia, the union with the Young Men’s Colonization Society of Pennsyl- 
vania was finally consummated by the committee of conference, in 
pursuance of the directions of the board, without waiting for the report 
of its agents in Liberia. In addition to the former articles of agree- 
ment, it was then stipulated that thirty per centum upon all moneys 
raised by the two auxiliary societies, should be paid over to the parent 
board, for its exclusive use; that the name of the new colony 
should be * Bassa Cove,’ and that particular settlements should be 
designated by the names of ‘New-York,’ and ‘ Pennsylvania,’ re- 
spectively. 

In the meantime the promptest means were requisite to secure the 
manumission of upward of one hundred slaves under the provisions 
of the will of the late Dr. Hawes of Virginia, and it therefore became 
necessary for this board, in preference to all other measures, to co- 
operate in their removal to Liberia within the time limited for that 
purpose, and which was shortly to expire. These persons had been 
transferred to the care of the Pennsylvania society by the parent board 
at Washington, ‘to be sent to Liberia, and supported there by the for- 
mer in a separate settlement or community, under the superintendence 
of such agents, and under such local laws and regulations as they 
might adopt ; ‘but that the said community should be considered as a 
part of the colony of Liberia, and subject in all respects to the general 
laws of the same ;’ and upon accepting the transfer and acceding to 
these conditions, the Pennsylvania society expressly stipulated for the 
right of making such modifications and reforms of existing laws, as 
would enable it to give greater encouragement to agriculture, to prohi- 
bit the importation, manufacture, or sale of ardent spirits within the 
new colony, and to adopt an improved plan for supplying the public 
warehouses, and for the issue by gift or sale of their contents to the 
colonists and native inhabitants. 

These preliminaries having been satisfactorily adjusted, the requisite 
purchases made of stores, utensils, clothing, and other supplies, the 
ship Ninus was chartered for the-purpose of taking out the new colo- 
nists. On board of this vessel were accordingly embarked one hun- 
dred and twenty-six colored emigrants, viz: one hundred and nine of 
the manumitted slaves of Dr. Hawes, among whom were several well 
versed in various handicraft employments, while the greater part of 
the remainder were also intelligent ; some able to read and write, all 
possessed of good moral characters, and nearly one half of the females 
expert seamstresses. In addition to these, the husband of one of 
them was manumitted by the Rev. Francis Thornton to enable him to 
accompany his family. Another father of a family, and a young girl 
whose parents were among the former party, were purchased with the 
same view, and also proceeded with the expedition ; together with four- 
teen other persons of color, manumitted by the heirs of the late Mat- 
thew Page, brother-in-law of Bishop Meade of Virginia, who were 


‘sent out by the parent society to the old colony, and whose passages 


were provided on board of the Ninus out of the funds of the expedi- 
tion. Beside these persons of color, Mr. Edward Y. Hankinson and 
his wife went out in the same vessel, with the intention of establishing 
a manual-labor school in the colony, and for that purpose he was sup- 
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plied by this board with an ample stock of agricultural implements, 
and with tools of various descriptions for his workshops. 

The Ninus arrived at Liberia on the Sth of last December, and on 
the next day proceeded to Bassa Cove, which had been previously 
examined by Governor Pinney, the Rev. Mr. Teage, a Methodist mis- 
sionary, Doctors Skinner, and M’Dowal, and Messrs. Russwurm 
and Prout, both experienced settlers of the old colony, who all con- 
curred in giving to that location a decided preference, and in repre- 
senting the health of the country about it as superior to any other in 
the vicinity ; the expense of settling there less than at any other part 
of Liberia, and that the certain effect of such a measure would be the 
destruction of a neighboring slave factory, and thus prevent many hun- 
dred of the natives from being sold and exported as slaves. The 
most favorable and encouraging accounts of this expedition have just 
been received by the return of the Ninus to Philadelphia. On board 
of her came passenger a son of one of the native princes in whose do- 
minions the slave trade was formerly carried on, but who has since, 
through the influence of the civilization introduced by the colonists of 
Liberia, abandoned that traffic and entrusted his son for education to 
the Pennsylvania Society. 

The cost of this expedition was about eight thousand dollars ;_ viz. 
two thousand five hundred, for the charter of the vessel, and about five 
thousand five hundred, for stores and merchandise. Of this sum two 
thousand one hundred and eighty dollars were obtained from the exe- 
cutors of Dr. Hawes, who, by his will, bequeathed the sum of twenty 
dollars toward defraying the expenses of the emigration of each of his 
manumitted slaves. The remainder was raised by the donations and 
subscriptions of benevolent individuals, principally in Philadelphia, and 
partially in this city. 

From the contributions and exertions of this board on this pressing 
occasion, it has hitherto been prevented from taking any definitive 
measure for the removal of the Georgia emigrants—toward the ex- 
pense of which are, however, applicable a sum of seven hundred and 
thirty dollars received from Andover in Massachusetts, on condition 
that every twenty-one dollars thereof should be appropriated to the 
payment of the passage to Liberia, of one emancipated slave; and a 
farther sum of twelve hundred dollars collected and contributed by 
Mr. Clay, in express reference to this purpose. To make up the de- 
ficiency, and provide funds for the emigration and settlement, not only 
of these, but of numerous other slaves in different parts of the Union, 
not less in the aggregate than eight hundred persons, whose owners 
have offered to manumit them upon condition of their removal to Li- 
beria, the board determined to send as soon as practicable another 
expedition to Bassa Cove, and for this purpose to raise the sum of 
fifteen thousand dollars. ‘The first step toward the execution of this 
measure was to call a public meeting of the citizens of New-York 
friendly to the colonization cause ; which was accordingly held on the 
fifteenth of January last, and was respectably and numerotssly at- 
tended. 

Among the resolutions adopted by this meeting, was one declaring 
that it regarded ‘ the union and plan of operation agreed upon between 
the Colonization Society of the city of New-York, and the Young Men’s 
Vor. VI.—July, 1835. 29 
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Colonization Society of Pennsylvania, as an event promising to be 
highly beneficial to the colonization cause ; and cordially recommend- 
ing it to the approbation and support of all the friends of our colored 
population.’ Another resolution approved ‘ of the plan of raising fif- 
teen thousand dollars in aid of the objects of this society,’ and propo- 
sed ‘that a subscription should be opened for the purpose ;’? which was 
immediately done, and the sum of six hundred and thirty dollars was 
collected and subscribed before the adjournment of the meeting. But 
this board has not since been able to procure the balance yet deficient ; 
although the immediate necessities of the new colony, and the strong 
claims of the people at Savannah, and of those numerous slaves who 
elsewhere await only the means of emigration to receive their manu- 
mission, press heavily upon the board, and impel them to renew the 
appeal to their fellow citizens, in behalf of these meritorious and suf- 
fering individuals, and in furtherance of the measures designed for 
their relief. 

Much of the delay which has occurred in carrying these plans into 
execution, is doubtless to be ascribed to the persevering opposition 
which the efforts of this board have encountered from certain persons 
in the northern and eastern states, who believe or pretend, that the 
system of colonization is fraught with evil and pernicious consequen- 
ces to all the people of color in the country, whether held in bondage 
or emancipated, and whether the latter are induced to ‘emigrate to the 
land from which they sprang, or prefer remaining in that of their invo- 
luntary adoption. In short, that the colonization system ‘ tends to rivet 
the chains of the slave, and extends to Africa the vices, but not the 
benefits of civilization.’ Upon these grounds or pretexts the persons 
in question both in their individual capacities, and collective organiza- 
tion under the name of ‘ Anti-Slavery’ societies, not only counteract 
the influence and traduce the principles of the American Colonization 
Society, and impugn the motives in which it originated, but actually if 
not wilfully, misrepresent its acts, policy, and proceedings, as well as 
the sentiments and conduct of all who publicly support its objects, or 
advocate its cause. ‘They indiscriminately condemn every measure 
that has ever been adopted or suggested in relation to the colony of 
Liberia, defame the characters of those who from time to time have 
been engaged in its management and superintendence, exaggerate 
every error and misfortune which has occurred in its administration or 
government, and attempt to impeach the evidence they cannot refute, 
of its beneficial effects and prospective advantages—and all this avow- 
edly, because they deem ‘its prosperity and existence incompatible with 
their uncompromising and impracticable project for the immediate 
abolition of slavery in the south. 

From the characters and reputation of some of these individuals 
both for integrity and understanding, it is impossible to doubt their 
sincerity ; while from the language and conduct of the most forward 
of their associates, it is equally impossible to concede that these are 
reguls‘ed by the precepts of Christian charity, even admitting them to 
flow from the purest and most unquestionable motives. But whether 
deluded or designing, the ignorance or recklessness of these persons 
in regard to rights secured to the several states and their citizens, 
by the constitution of the Union—their misconception or disregard of 
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public sentiment, even at the south, with respect to slavery,—their 
misinformation or wanton misrepresentation of the actual condition and 
uniform treatment of the whole colored population, without exception 
or discrimination—their crude and visionary notions in regard to the 
practicability, and their imperfect views of the actual progress of eman- 
cipation—the precipitate and hazardous measures which they urge to 
promote it, tending to postpone instead of accelerating its accomplish- 
ment—and their oversight or contempt of the insuperable local obsta- 
cles.to the real improvement and social elevation of our free colored 
population, are circumstances which, in conjunction with the propa- 
gation of their doctrines by foreign emissaries—betray if not the foreign 
origin of their plan, its subservience at least to foreign interests and 
views. It has indeed been alleged, by one of our own citizens,* to 
whom we allude ‘more in sorrow than in anger,’ as a sufficient reason 
for denouncing the colonization system and its advocates, that ‘if vari- 
ous ecclesiastical bodies in our country have recommended it to the 
patronage of their churches, it is regarded with abhorrence by almost 
the whole religious community of Great Britain ;’ yet even this objec- 
tion seems to have been prompted by these intrusive foreigners, or 
urged to countenance their presumptuous interference. 

But, be the statement his or theirs, and admitting it to be correct; 
admitting too, that the ‘ Solemn Protest’ bearing the name of the agi- 
tator O’Connel, as well as of the exemplary Wilberforce, affords conclu- 
sive evidence of the opinions ‘ of almost the whole religious community 
of Great Britain,’ this board can never acknowledge the competency 
or authority of persons at best but imperfectly acquainted with the 
peculiarities and complexity of our political institutions ; uninformed, 
except. by mischievous fanatics, of the situation of our colored popu- 
lation; of the actual condition and treatment of those held in slavery ; 
and of the practicability or consequences of their immediate emanci- 
pation ; this board, we repeat it, can never admit either the competency 
or the authority of men whose lives and fortunes are not involved in 
the controversy, and who have no common sympathies with those 
whose welfare and existence depend on the issue, but are aliens to our 
country and its institutions ; to pronounce their anathemas against ‘ the 
doctrines and conduct of the American Colonization Society,’—what- 
ever may be the characters, respectability, or stations of such persons ; 
however distinguished for their wisdom or moderation as British states- 
men, for the catholic spirit of their beneficence as British philanthro- 
pists, or for their patriotism and loyalty as British subjects. 

The board will neither undertake to decide whether the prudence 
and delicacy of their interference, the courtesy of the terms, or the cha- 
ritable spirit of their denunciation, are equal to the zeal by which they 
seem to have been prompted; nor whether that zeal might not have 
been as reasonably excited by a consideration of the state of the Irish 
peasantry, or to the consequences of the sudden abolition of slavery 
in their own colonies. These are questions which this board willingly 
leaves to the conscientious and deliberate reflection of the surviving 
parties to the ‘ Protest ;’ though it would feel more confident of a re- 
versal of their opinions, could the purified spirit of Wilberforce exer- 
cise over them an influence equal in degree, but opposite in character, 


* The Hon. William Jay, of Westchester. 
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to that which operated upon his enfeebled mind when, almost in the 
article of death, he was induced to sign that instrument. 

That the ‘ Protest’ does not speak the sentiments of ‘the whole re- 
ligious community of Great Britain,’ is however manifest from a letter 
already before the public, addressed to the president of this society by 
Lord Bexley, the president of the British and Foreign Bible society, 
as well as of the British African Colonization Society, an institution 
formed under the patronage of the only member of the royal family ot 
England, who has uniformly supported the abolition of slavery in her 
colonies. But with all our veneration and respect for England, her 
religion, her literature, and her laws; with all our gratitude and attach- 
ment to the land from which we derive our origin, our language, polity, 
and jurisprudence; with all our sympathy with her philanthropists, 
and admiration of her benevolent institutions,—let public sentiment in 
Great Britain be on this subject what it may, it is more important to 
show, to the satisfaction of our own countrymen, that the aspersions 
cast on this society, either by the undistinguishing zeal of foreigners, 
or the less excusable infatuation of our own enthusiasts, are alike unde- 
served and unjustifiable, and wholly irreconcilable with truth, candor, 
and Christian charity. 

That the colonization in Africa of our free people of color tends to 
the immediate and essential improvement of their condition ; that it is 
in fact the only method by which they can be raised to political and 
social equality with the whites, while so far from preventing or retard- 
ing the extinction of slavery, it operates directly to promote emanci- 
pation, in the most eligible, safe, and certain mode, must be plain to 
every fair and dispassionate. inquirer, who will examine this momentous 
subject with the patient labor and careful attention its importance de- 
mands. It must however be recollected in entering upon the investi- 
gation, that the abolition of slavery is not the direct object proposed by 
the establishment of colonization societies ; it is neither embraced in 
terms by their plan, nor referred to in their constitutions ; and to what- 
ever extent it may be encouraged or accomplished by their operations, 
it is only by incidental, though perhaps, necessary consequence. They 
regard the subject, as it truly is, one which the constitution of the Uni- 
ted States leaves to the sole regulation and control of the several 
states in which slavery exists, and consequently as one upon which 
congress cannot legislate, and with which no other power, whether 
self-created or deriving its authority from the people of the union, or 
of any other state, is warranted to interfere. ‘The exclusive right of 
zeach state in which slavery exists, to legislate in regard to its aboli- 
tion,’ is indeed expressly admitted by the constitution of the Anti- 
Slavery Society itself, which declares that its aim is to ‘convince our 
fellow citizens by arguments addressed to their reason and consciences, 
that slave-holding is a heinous crime in the sight of God ; and that the 
duty, safety, and best interests of all concerned require its immediate 
abandonment without expatriation :’* while the avowed object of the 
American Colonization Society and its auxiliaries is merely the remo- 
val, and settlement upon the coast of Africa, of free persons of the 
African race, with their own free consent. | 

To establish the first of the propositions thus officially promulgated 


* Vide Constitution of the American Anti-Slavery Society. 
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by our opponents, no argument need be ‘ addressed to the reason and 
consciences,’ of many of ‘ our fellow citizens ;’—for no member of 
this society, or of this community, and comparatively few, it is be- 
lieved, even among the enlightened slaveholders at the south, require 
to be ‘convinced’ of the guilt of voluntarily reducing to bondage, or 
holding in perpetual servitude, a fellow creature. They deny however 
that it is a crime in them to retain in subjection to the laws, and to 
other imperious circumstances, those ignorant and helpless beings who 
have been cast upon their protection as well as thrown into their power, 
by no act of their own. ‘The points really at issue, then, arise upon 
the second of the propositions embodied in the constitution of the im- 
mediate abolitionists, taken in connection with its express repugnancy 
to colonization, or, as it terms it, ‘ expatriation :’ and these, as they 
relate to two descriptions of persons, naturally resolve themselves into 
two questions, viz :—First, whether ‘ the safety and best interests’ of 
those people of color who have obtained their freedom, will be most 
certainly and effectually promoted by their continuance in this country, 
or by their voluntary emigration as colonists ;—and secondly, whether 
the general emancipation of the slaves in the southern states will be 
more speedily effected by arguments addressed to their owners, by 
northern men, than by the inducements to mantmission afforded by 
the plan of colonization, in which the north and south are united, in 
offering the means of removing them, when manumitted, to Africa. 

I. With respect to the first question, it will be perceived that, as it 
is practical in its nature, it can only be determined by experiment; and 
in order to decide upon the comparative merits of the two systems, 
both having in view ‘ the intellectual, moral, and religious improvement 
of our free colored population,’ and differing only with respect to the 
theatre of their operations, we must be enabled to look at their respect- 
ive results. It will be perceived, too, that even upon the point of dif- 
ference there is no necessary incompatibility or inconsistency in their 
co-existence. Both systems, so far as free persons of color are con- 
cerned, may be carried into full operation without the least interference 
with each other. The colonization society does not contemplate the 
removal to Africa of the whole mass of our free people of color, but 
only of such of them as are willing and qualified to emigrate ; and the 
success of their scheme depends mainly on the characters and qualifi- 
cations of the emigrants. It is the interest therefore, as well as the 
declared object of this society, to promote the emigration of the most 
exemplary and intelligent individuals of the colored race; and surely 
it may safely be left to the judgments of such persons to determine 
for themselves, whether a greater degree of comfort, welfare, respect- 
ability, and happiness may be attained and enjoyed by them in this 
country, where they are surrounded by a more numerous population 
of a distinct race and different color, by the great majority of whom 
they will, so long as slavery endures in any portion of the union, be 
regarded as an inferior caste, and excluded from all equality of social 
intercourse, even when admitted to an equal participation of political 
and civil privileges, than in the colony of Liberia, where no such dis- 
tinctions, prejudice, or degradation can exist, where they will be secure 
of perfect equality in the enjoyment of all social advantages as well as 
of political freedom, civil liberty, and religious privileges; and where 
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every individual among them may prove an effectual missionary for 
the conversion and civilization of the kindred inhabitants of that vast 
continent, from whose s!.ores their own ancestors were torn by fraud or 
violence. 

So far indeed as the experiment has proceeded, all these results 
have been already shown to be attainable; and many of them have 
actually been realized, notwithstanding the mistakes and disappoint- 
ments which, though to a less extent than in any similar instance, have 
attended this first enterprise of the American Colonization Society.— 
And if all the benevolent expectations of its founders were not imme- 
diately accomplished, should they at once have abandoned their pur- 
poses in despair, instead of applying proper remedies and ¢orrectives 
to past errors, and effectual checks and preventives to future mistakes, 
misfortunes, and abuses? Fortunately for humanity, fortunately for 
the subjects of their beneficence, and happily for Africa, such was not 
their decision ; and the prosperity and increase of the original colony 
of Monrovia, and its dependencies, the reforms that have been introdu- 
ced in its administration and government, as well as the multiplication 
of new settlements within the limits of Liberia, upon improved princi- 
ples, under better regulations and more favorable auspices, have al- 
ready been the rewards of their perseverance. 

But if the design and expectations of this society should not be ful- 
filled; if a single emigrant sent to Liberia should be disappointed in 
his hopes, become dissatisfied, and conclude that it would have been 
better for him to have remained in this country, itis always in his power 
to return: for as his own consent was necessary to his removal, 
nothing more is requisite to enable him to leave the colony, but the 
mere expense of the homeward passage, which if his own industry 
should be insufficient to supply, it cannot be presumed that the bene- 
volence of his more fortunate associates, or of his new found patrons, 
would withhold. Upon his arrival here he would at all events be a fit 
subject for the patronage of those who ‘aim to elevate the character 
and condition of our free people of calor, by encouraging their in- 
tellectual, moral, and religious improvement, and by removing public 
prejudice, to enable them, according to their intellectual and moral 
worth, to share an equality with the whites, of civil and religious pri- 
vileges.* All this, as far as practicable, can certainly be effected 
without any necessary interference with the objects of the Colonization 
Society,—unless the returned emigrant should be persuaded to give his 
public sanction to distorted, exaggerated, or unfounded statements 
with respect to the health, morals, condition, or prospects of the colo- 
ny, and defame the motives and proceedings of its founders and their 
agents. Let then the friends of immediate emancipation proceed in 
the execution of any practical measure for the moral improvement of 
our colored population, and let them no longer content’ themselves 
with accusing the friends of colonization with indifference to that sub- 
ject ; a charge, which if advanced against the society, as a body, must 
be pronounced to be absurd, as well as groundless, inasmuch as the 
improvement of the colored race, except as it attended, and was neces- 
sarily induced by their removal to Africa, was not the object for which 
this society was formed :—and if the charge be alleged against its in- 

* Vide Constitution American Anti-Slavery Society. 
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dividual members, a mere reference to the number and names of those 
of them who were members of the state abolition societies, both in 
this state and Pennsylvania, and who are now actively engaged as 
trustees of public schools, devoted to the education of free people of 
color, is sufficient to refute it. 

II. The question whether the general emancipation of the slaves 
would be more speedily effected by arguments addressed to their own- 
ers, than in consequence of the means afforded by the Colonization 
Society of removing them to Africa, and establishing them there, in 
organized communities, is also, as to the alternative proposed by this: 
society, practical in its nature. And if upon this point there appear 
any collision or repugnancy between the respective objects of the anti- 
slavery and colonization societies, it can only arise from the implied 
denunciation and declaration of hostility against the latter, contained 
in the constitution of the former; and from the positive tendency and 
effect of the measures it proposes, to defeat not only the design of 
colonization, but even its own purpose of immediate abolition. Al- 
ready have the jealousies of the south been rekindled by what they 
consider a presumptuous and .wanton interference with their political 
rights and personal security, on the part of officious strangers ignorant 
alike of their position and of their opinions. The avowal of immedi- 
ate abolition as their object was indeed calculated to excite apprehen- 
sion, as it could scarcely have been possible that such a purpose could 
be hoped, even by those who avowed it, to be suddenly accomplished 
by means of arguments and persuasion addressed to the owners of 
slaves; but rather through such as might be addressed to the slaves 
themselves; and accordingly the proceedings and publications of 
modern abolitionists, instead of producing even gradual conviction 
upon the minds of the former, of the sinfulness of slavery, or leading 
to improvement in the condition and treatment of the latter, have but 
provoked resentment and excited alarm in the bosoms of the masters, 
and occasioned severer restraints upoa the physical comforts and moral 
and religious instruction of the slaves. 

But this is not all: the doctrines avowed by the immediate abolition- 
ists, although countenanced only by an insignificant portion of our 
northern population, have revived in the south a universal distrust of 
the professions, sentiments, acts, and designs of all northern men and 
northern institutions, in reference to slavery; and have consequently 
embarrassed and impeded the operations of the Colonization Society ; 
not indeed in the mode or on the grounds intended by the abolitionists, 
but in a manner and for reasons directly opposite in their nature, but 
to an extent and degree which would nevertheless afford to these ene- 
mies of colonization ample room for exultation, were it not that this 
very circumstance disproves the design imputed to the south, of encou- 
raging colonization, from its tendency to perpetuate slavery. 

Were it not indeed for those untoward consequences of the anti- 
slavery doctrines and proceedings, the friends of colonization might 
well be content to yield the field of argument and speculation to their 
adversaries, and silently and resolutely pursue that course of practical 
measures which obviate at least one formidable impediment to eman- 
cipation, by offering to the conscientious possessor of a slave the 
epportunity of divesting himself of what is imposed on him as property, 
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frequently by the operation of law alone. It offers to him the means not 
only of relieving his conscience of a burden, but of removing a weight 
or an opprobrium cast upon him, perhaps as an inheritance, and which 
he willingly sustains no longer than the law allows, and humanity per- 
mits ;—no longer than until he can bestow freedom without rendering 
it a greater curse than slavery itself. The institution of the parent 
society by the co-operation of citizens from all parts of the union, of 
whom many were distinguished for patriotism and intelligence, for pru- 
dence and discretion, as well as philanthropy and piety, was hailed as 
a discovery of the happy means of uniting the north and south in one 
grand enterprise of national benevolence. Beside promoting an inter- 
course which might remove jealousies and prejudice, and beget mutual 
confidence and esteem,—the direct object proposed was the coloniza- 
tion of free people of color upon the shores of Africa, with their own 
voluntary consent. And although the motives of different individuals 
for concurring in the scheme were doubtless various, yet the general 
views of a large majority of its founders were directed not only to the 
improvement of the moral and physical condition of the free people of 
color, and embraced through their instrumentality the regeneration of 
Africa, but comprehended the gradual extinction of slavery as a neces- 
sary result. The founders of the American Colonization Society were 
convinced that without the consent and co-operation of the south, not 
a step could be taken which led to abolition; and that without the aid 
and contributions of the north, no funds or resources could be provided 
either for the removal of such persons of color as might be disposed to 
emigrate, or to give effect to the intentions of those proprietors who 
might be disposed to manumit their slaves: while of those founders of 
the institution who might have originally contemplated the abolition of 
slavery as the eventual consequence of the colonization system, none 
probably were of opinion that even if that end could be effected by any 
method which did not like this insure the preparation necessary for the 
enjoyment of freedom, it would prove neither advantageous to the slave, 
safe for his master, nor consistent with the spirit of rational and dis- 
creet humanity. 

They well know that among the southern proprietors there were 
many individuals who from principles of policy were anxious for the 
entire abolition of slavery, but were prevented from manumitting their 
own slaves, not merely by the laws prohibiting it except on condition 
of removal, but also by those higher scruples and considerations of 
duty which forbade the abandonment to their own discretion and con- 
trol those who from ignorance, infirmity, or vice, needed more powerful 
restraints and protection than any which the laws afford them. Pro- 
prietors of this description would, it was supposed, be encouraged by 
the colonization system in their benevolent purposes of manumitting 
such of their slaves as were capable of using their freedom for their 
own benefit; and of preparing for freedom such of them as might 
otherwise abuse it to their own injury, as well as to the detriment of 
society,—by giving them such instruction as would fit them for its 
enjoyment; while those who regard their slaves merely as property 
would be led by the influence of example, and from a perception of the 
enhanced profits to be derived from free labor, to adopt from motives 
of policy and interest the same measure which others had pursued from 


principle and feeling. 
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That these hopes and expectations of the founders of the American 
Colonization Society were not fallacious, is evident from the number 
and character of the slaves who have already been manumitted, and of 
those who await emancipation solely from the operation of the coloni- 
zation system. It is also manifest from the rapid increase of free 
labor in some of the southern and western states; and it is proved 
beyond a doubt by the actual adoption of a law for the gradual aboli- 
tion of slavery, founded upon African colonization, in one of those 
states, and the prospect of that example being speedily followed by the 
legislatures of at least two of the others. Another conclusive proof 
of the direct tendency of colonization to extinguish slavery, arises from 
the fact of the larger portion of the emigrants to Liberia having been 
manumitted that they might become colonists ; and if any farther testi- 
mony be required, it is afforded by the offer of this society to receive, 
and in the circumstance of its having actuaily received and appro- 
priated to, that object large donations of money, upon the express 
condition of applying them exclusively to the removal of manumitted 
slaves. 

But it is objected that the system of colonization, admitting it to be 
beneficial, is necessarily too limited in its objects, and too tardy in its 
operations, to prove effectual as a remedy for the evils, or as an instru- 
ment for the extirpation of slavery. ‘This objection, although professing 
to admit, merely for the sake of argument, the beneficent character of. 
the enterprise, yet in effect unavoidably and unwittingly concedes the 
point. Were it however substantially founded, it might the more easily 
be removed if those who urge it would but co-operate in the attempt ; 
for we can imagine no impenetrable barrier or insuperable obstacle to 
restrict the efficiency of colonization, except such as arises from the 
want of pecuniary means to obviate or overcome them; and these 
means would of course be readily available if our adversaries would 
but contribute to them a tithe of the sums which they lavish in creating 
difficulties and erecting impediments to our success. It was never 
indeed contemplated by the founders of the scheme to colonize’ the 
whole of our free colored population, much less to remove from this 
country all who are now in bondage. It will be well if means be 
found to insure the emancipation and removal annually of a number 
equal to the present annual increase of the slave population, or even of 
all whose freedom may be obtained upon the condition of their removal. 
But whether the number of those who emigrate be greater or less, in 
proportion at all events to that number must be the benefits derived 
from the colonization system. And surely none but those who avow- 
edly prefer that every slave that now exists, or hereafter may be born 
on this continent, should remain in bondage, rather than obtain freedom 
at the price of removing to the land of his origin ; none but those who, 
with the example and history of their own country’s settlement before 
them, assert that ‘ Colonization extends to Africa the vices, but not 
the benefits of civilization ;? none but such hardy objectors will insist 
that nothing should be essayed, because every thing cannot be accom- 
plished ; that not a single slave should be liberated, because all can- 
not be set free at once. Time and experience are alone requisite to 
convince those who are not wilfully blind, that this objection is as futile 
as itis unfounded; and time and experience alone can determine whe- 
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ther the plan of colonization, or the means proposed by its opponents, 
are the best adapted ‘to improve the intellectual, moral, and religious 
condition’ of the colored race ; and whether the former in its eftects 
and consequences does not promote the abolition of slavery more cer- 
tainly and securely, and even more speedily, than the direct efforts of 
the immediate abolitionists. 
This board however will by no means intermit their exertions or 
relax in their perseverance until these questions can be determined. 
Their past experience is sufficient to confirm and strengthen their 
original confidence in the wisdom, beneficence, and practicability of 
their enterprise ; and they will resolutely continue to pursue it through 
good report and through evil report, without being overawed or tempted 
to deviate from their avowed and legitimate purpose of removing to 
the shores of Africa such free persons of color as are willing to emi- 
grate, and are worthy to become colonists of Liberia: and if under 
Providence this society should be instrumental in carrying Christianity 
and its attendant blessings into that boundless waste of heathenism, 
which extends beyond the field of their immediate efforts, the board 
of managers will consider themselves overpaid for all the labor, anxiety, 
and reproach they have endured, and for all they may be called on to 
sustain. And in conclusion they would ask, What directly meditated 
purpose can be imagined more exalted or more ‘hallowed than this 
merely incidental consequence of the colonization enterprise? Instead 
of extending ‘to Africa the vices but not the benefits of civilization,’ it 
has already accomplished almost literally the reverse ; and if it has not 
sent forth the blessings, wholly unalloyed by the vices, of cultivated 
life, it is because they are to a certain degree inseparable from each 
other. The essential advantages of civilization have nevertheless 
been imparted to Liberia, while its inherent evils have been restrained 
and mitigated. Ample testimony moreover is at hand to vindicate the 
character of the colony, and to prove that as a moral and religious 
community it is excelled by few, perhaps by none, on the American 
continent, or in the British isles. Not only have the lights of Gospel 
truth, of education, and virtuous knowledge, as well as of practical 
science, and the useful arts, been enkindled in these infant settlements, 
but they have gone forth among the heathen who surround them. ‘The 
hall of justice and the seminary of learning have been reared, and the 
Christian temple already lifts its spire to heaven. Already have the 
heralds of the cross borne sacred fire from its altar into the dark 
regions beyond the desert; and ere long ‘ Ethiopia shall stretch forth 
her hand,’ and the ‘heads of her princes’ be illumined by the lambent 
flame, which as it enlightens, purifies, and as it expands the heart and 
mind to the love and contemplation of the ever-living God, warms the 
whole man to sympathy and charity with every tribe and individual of 
his kind. 
All which is respectfully submitted. 
W. A. Duer, President. 

Ina B. Unvernitt, Ree. Sec’y. 


New-York, May 11, 1835. 
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For the Methodist Magazine and Quarterly Review. 
THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION. 


[Tue following must end this controversy in this periodical, so long 
as the present editor has it under his control. And we think our read- 
ers will perceive in this, as well as in the one to which it is an answer, 
good reasons for declining the discussion of this question in the columns 
of the Christian Advocate and Journal.—Epiror. | 


Mr. Enpiror,—In the communication of Rev. La Roy Sunderland, 
published in your last number, in vindication of his former * Essay on 
Theological Education,’ against the ‘ Brief Strictures’ which I had made 
in a previous number of the Magazine, there is so much of personality, 
that but for the interest I feel in the cause of ‘ education ard intelli- 
gence,’ and the righteous zeal against ‘ theological seminaries’ in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, which I rejoice to feel, and which I 
regard a sacred duly to exhibit on all suitable occasions ;—but for this 
I should not condescend to notice the author by the presént rejoinder. 
And I feel that even now I shall not be able to measure swords with 
him in this mode of warfare, nor do I find it in my heart to ‘ render 
railing for railing,’ but would rather ‘leave him alone in his glory.’ 
The severities of my ‘ Strictures,’ of which La Roy Sunderland com- 
plains, as every one of our readers knows, were directed only at the 
sentiments, doctrines, and tendency of the essay of this junior preacher, 
while to his person or ministerial character I offered no indignity, and 
to his motives I awarded a measure of approval, and even praise, for 
which I have been censured by many of the most literary and best 
educated men in the Church; several of whom have written me in 
remonstrance against the ‘ unjustifiable lenity’ with which I treated the 
author of an ‘ essay’ so utterly at variance with Methodism and Chris- 
tianity, as I have attempted to prove this tobe. But it is true, not- 
withstanding my forbearance toward him, which he fails to appreciate, 
that there are severities in the ‘ strictures’ against mistakes, and here- 
sies, such as those of which I have convicted the essay, under which 
‘none but the galled jade will wince.’ Qui capit, ille facit, is the test 
by which it may be ‘known and read of all men,’ whether La Roy 
Sunderland has or has not ‘ plead for theological schools’ in the ‘ ob- 
jectionable sense,’ or in any sense: and to the readers of the Maga- 
zine it will now be apparent, that it is to the rruTH of my allegations 
against the essay that I am indebted for the personal sneering at my 
humble name, and even the professional title I bear, which La Roy 
Sunderland has introduced with so sickening repetition. 

It is not a little remarkable how this ‘ junior preacher,’ in a paper on 
‘ Theological Education,’ has contrived to introduce into his first para- 
graph the very relevant topics of ‘brick bats, prisons, Irishmen, 
popery ;’ and last, though not least, ‘ antt-slavery /’ and this fact may 
serve to indicate the perturbation into which La Roy Sunderland has 
been thrown by the ‘ brick bat thrown at his head’ in the shape of my 
‘brief strictures’ on his essay. And any one who has read my paper 
with common candor will, I am sure, acquit me of having used one 
single expression which savors of the acrimony and censoriousness 
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which characterize his reply, or a solitary word of that personality with 
which he has assailed my humble name. No less than sixteen times 
does he repeat my name in half as many pages, and sometimes twice 
or more in the same paragraph, and always with a sneer of sarcasm, 
as though he thought this an exhibition of that ‘ candor’ and ‘ Chnistian 
courtesy’ which he so highly commends. Had I treated La Roy Sun- 
derland thus in my ‘ strictures,’ he would have had just ground for com- 
plaint, and some pretext for retaliation. 

But the question between us is not whether La Roy Sunderland or 
I be the abler controversialist ; nor whether ‘ theological seminaries’ 
ought or ought not to be appended to our ecclesiastical system ;—for 
this last question is precluded from the Magazine by the decision of its 
editor ;—but the question is simply, whether the kind of. theological 
education for which his essay contends, be consistent with Methodism 
as such, and whether the doctrines of his paper are or are not enforced 
by unfounded assertions, and heretical or antichristian sentiments. 
And it is obvious that this question is not to be settled by the enumera- 
tion of distinguished names, who ‘heard it read,’ either before or after 
its publication. For although the reference to the respected brethren 
he names may for the most part be authorized by them all,* yet this 
would only prove that they agreed with him in sentiment, but would 
prove nothing in relation to the question at issue. It will be necessary 
however that I should first show that La Roy Sunderland in his ‘ Essay’ 
upon which my strictures were founded, did ‘piead’ for ‘ theological 
schools,’ which he denies ‘having intended to do.’ To settle this 
question the following extracts from his Essay are submitted to the 
reader :— 

After referring to ancient and modern theological schools, he says, 
‘The Wesleys themselves were trained and educated for this sacred 
work in the very way of which we have been speaking.’ ‘'They were 
educated for the ministry, and so also was Fletcher, and Dickenson, 
and Benson ;’ and ‘ Fletcher himself was once the president of a theo- 
logical seminary, at the same time he was a Methodist, and in good 
fuith and fellowship with W esley and his people.’ ‘ Efforts are now in 
operation for the establishment of a theological in in England, 
by the Wesleyan Methodists of that country.’ ‘The idea of theologi- 
cal seminaries among the Methodists is not something new, as many 
suppose, and their establishment would not be an innovation on the 
original plan of Wesley.’ 

The foregoing are a few of the evidences which the ‘ Essay’ affords 
that La Roy Sunderland did ¢ plead for theological schools,’ whether he 
‘intended? to do so or not. And the reader may judge whether a 
brick bat was hurled at his head ‘mere‘y for advocating the cause of 
education and intelligence,’ as he pretends. 

But as the ‘junior preacher’ now distinctly affirms that he did not 
iniend to ‘contend for a theological seminary of any kind,’ and that 
all the foregoing extracts ‘ concerning theological seminaries are said 


* One of the gentlemen referred to, Rev. President Durbin, as is admitted in 
the Essay itself, rejected it when offered to him for publication in the Advocate 
while he was the senior editor of that paper, whether on account of the ‘ here- 
sies’ it contained, or, as is alleged, because of the question not having been yet 
opened for discussion in that paper, I have no means of deciding. 
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incidentally,’ and for the mere purpose of ‘illustration, we need no 
farther controversy on that subject, but I will only admonish this 
‘ junior preacher,’ that when he next writes an ‘ essay’ on any subject, 
he had better only say what he intends, and he will have no necessity 
afterward of announcing that he did not intend what he says. I ex- 
pressly provided this loop hole for him in my Strictures, when I said, 
‘It is no vindication to say that the author did not mean to go so far,— 
it is sufficient for me to prove that his Essay does.’ 

This retraction of the most objectionable feature of the Essay is 
accompanied by a number of desultory and incoherent complaints 
against my Strictures, which call for a passing notice. The following 
disclaimer of the sentiment that ‘men may be made ministers the same 
as men are made merchants and mechanics,’ is altogether uncalled for, 
since this italicised sentence, though craftily accompanied with quota- 
tion marks, to give the impression that it is my language, is not found 
in the ‘ Strictures.” And yet after pretending to quote it from me, La 
Roy Sunderland exclaims :— 

‘Such a thought never entered my heart till I found it in the Stric- 
tures of D. M. Reese, M. D. I never said this. I never wrote it. 
I never said nor wrote any thing which by any honest rules of inter- 
preting another’s language, could be made to imply this! Never!’ 
Now he certainly never ‘ found it’ in the ‘ Strictures,’ for it is not there ! 
Every reader of my paper will see that I charge him with ‘ depreciating 
the holy office of the ministry to the standard of a mere secular calling ;’ 
and what is said about a ‘merchant and mechanic,’ is in a quotation 
verbatim et literatim from his Essay. The ‘ fairness, candor, and 
Christian courtesy’ of this ‘junior preacher’ here are only a demonstra- 
tion of the old truth, that ‘the wicked flee when no man pursueth !* 
That charge may have been made in some other of the public rebukes 
which the Methodist press* of this country has given to the author of 
the Essay, which in his ‘ confusion worse confounded,’ he dreamed was 
in the ‘ Strictures.’ 

Again: La Roy Sunderland charges that I hold him responsible for 
the use he has made of the scissors in the consecutive extract of five 
octavo pages which he has made from Dr. Porter, and hence charges 
me with a ‘ mistake.’ The correction of this ‘mistake’ is easy, as 
every reader knows ; for after three sentences from Dr. Porter, which 
the author of the Essay now objects to acknowledge, I give the follow- 
ing, in his own words, as a proof that he goes the whole with Dr. P. : 
‘These are just such views as I would to God were engraven upon 
the heart of every member of the Methodist Episcopal Church.’ Are 
these ‘his own words, or the words of another?’ Where then is the 
‘mistake ?” 

But if La Roy Sunderland is seeking for ‘ mistakes,’ he may find 
them at home in abundance. For example, he says that in proof of 
one of his positions he referred to the Bible, and quoted chapter and 
verse, and that ‘I waive all reference’ to the Bible, which every reader 
knows is untrue, since this expression is used in reference ‘to the 

* By a correspondent in the Western Christian Advocate, as well asin the 
Western Methodist, the Pittsburgh Conference Journal, and the Methodist 
Christian Sentinel, La Roy Sunderland may sce how his ‘Essay’ and my 
‘ Strictures’ are estimated. 
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forced analogy he attempts between the schools of. the prophets and 
theological seminaries,’ and not to the Bible. And again, it is to this 
same unauthorized analogy I refer, when I say it is ‘too puerile to 
need refutation,’ and not of ‘Dr. Goodwin and Richard Watson,’ as he 
alleges. But these are only examples of his ‘honest rules of inter- 
preting another’s language.’ The taunting sneer of the author, in 
professing to wait till I ‘have read ecclesiastical history and the works’ 
he names, entitles him only to my contempt. 

Once more: La Roy Sunderland complains that I attempt to show 
that he said that Wesley was not called of God to preach. I made 
no attempt of this kind, unless quoting his own words does so. I pro- 
ved that if Mr. Wesley was ‘ made a minister in the very way precisely 
in which education societies make ministers,’ that he was not a minis- 
ter after the conclusion of the process for several years, in his own 
estimation, nor had there, until then, been any ‘ Divine agency’ in the 
case. This every reader fully understands, and I forbear to repeat the 
evidence which he so ingeniously evades. 

But one more example of the ‘ honest interpretation’ and candor of 
La Roy Sunderland is found in his taking an extract from the fourth 
page of my ‘Strictures,’ on the subject of the ‘ scholastic divinity of 
ancient and modern schools,’ such as those he names, and a pretended 
quotation from the fifth page, in which I say of ‘ men-made ministers’ 
whom I describe, that ‘among those who glory in their theological 
training, instead of the cross of Christ,’ there are found idlers and 
drones, who are a curse to the Church, &c. Now, between these two 
sentences there is no more proximity or connection, locally or senti- 
mentally, than there is between his essay and mine, and yet La Roy 
Sunderland places the one before the other, with the declaration that 
the latter is written before the writer ‘ stops to take breath,’ and what 
is an act still worse than this deception itself, his quotation is false.— 
I give it as he falsely quotes it. 

‘ These very persons’—observe, these very persons whom he ac- 
knowledges have had ‘inferior learning and extraordinary qualifica- 
tions’—‘ have been drones, &c.’ Now the words italicised are not in 
the Strictures, and any reader will perceive that the commentary in- 
serted in his ellipsis is therefore utterly unfounded. Those of whom 
I pronounce this judgment are described in the following words, im- 
mediately preceding the sentence which he perverts and garbles :— 
‘Young men who are unfit for any and every other occupation, or have 
fallenthrough in some more appropriate vocation, have been “trained” 
for the ministry, and having acquired the “ indispensable prerequisite,” 
have been proclaimed as competent ministers, to the exclusion of their 
leas learned, but more evangelical brethren ; and Christian Churches 
in our land by hundreds are now groaning under the burden of these 
men-made ministers,’ &c. These are the persons of whom the opin- 
ion is expressed which is most cruelly appropriated to men of ‘ superior 
learning and extraordinary qualifications,’ by the dismembering above 


_mentioned, and I blush for the author of so heinous an offence, for 


which I have no name sufficiently abhorrent. As respects the charge 
that I contradict Richard Watson and the Wesleyan Magazine on the 
subject of Mr. Wesley’s ‘seminary for laborers,’ every reader knows 
that I confirm all that they have said, and demonstrate that neither 
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that nor the British institution would meet with opposition any where, 
it being entirely unexceptionable, and strictly Methodistical and evan- 
selical. 

. But I should extend my rejoinder too much if I were to particular- 
ize the instances of similar perversion, or enumerate the examples of 
quotations from my Strictures, and others from his own Essay, which 
are not in either of them. And I will only invite the attention of the 
reader to the heaviest charge La Roy Sunderland brings against me, 
viz. that of ‘leaving out of my quotation,’ ‘ for the purpose of changing 
the sense.’ And what is the omission complained of? It is this, that 
in quoting a single sentence, complete in itself, for the purpose of cri- 
ticising its sentiment, I did not add thereto the whole paragraph and a 
subsequent one! He might with as much propriety complain that I 
did not copy his whole essay including Dr. Porter’s five octavo pages, 
and other fruits of the scissors, with which instrument of composition 
he is so singularly skilled. 

But I forbear to pursue this ‘junior preacher’ any farther, even in 
self vindication. If he did plead for theological seminaries in our 
Church, and if he did maintain all the erroneous sentiments attributed 
to him, surely he must now be excused on the plea of juventlity, or 
puertlity, for he assures us he never ‘intended it! Nonever!’? Indeed 
I rejoice to find that he has entirely retracted the doctrines of the Es- 
say, as I understood them, and as I know them to have been under- 
stood, by many of the best educated men in the Church, in the north 
and in the south, in the east and in the west. And as he now protests 
that he did not tnfend to inculcate the anti-methodistical and anti-chris- 
tian heresies, of which I have convicted his Essay, we must all accept 
of his ¢ second edition,’ and can only lament that his ‘ literary and theo- 
jogical training’ did not qualify him to express his sentiments in lan- 
guage less unfortunate and ill chosen, that he might have been spared 
the chastening under which he now writhes with so violent contortion. 
Let him be ‘ patient in tribulation,’ and it will ‘ work experience,’ which 
is the best teacher. I take my leave of him therefore and the subject 
too, for I should never have written my ‘ Strictures’ on his Essay, had 
I suspected that he did not mean what he said. My ‘zeal against 
theological seminaries,’ in the Methodist: Episcopal Church, however 
it may meet, with sneers from his ‘ Christian courtesy,’ will prompt me 
to reply to any man who advocates them, if his plea is published in any 
of the acknowledged periodicals of Methodism. 

Finally, in vindication of the reverend editor of the Magazine I 
would only add that La Roy Sunderland ‘ calculates without his host’ 
when he ‘ considers the admission of my Strictures as an evidence ot 
the editor’s willingness to have every thing said by those opposed to 
i118 vtews on the subject of theological seminaries.’ No one knows 
better the views of the editor on this subject than myself, nor am [ 
opposed to his views on this point, as they have been fully and repeat- 
edly expressed by himself. We differ in opinion cn the subject of La 
Roy Sunderland’s Essay, as the ‘ caveats and disclaimers’ accompa- 
nying the ‘ Strictures’ demonstrate, but the junior preacher will cease 
his glorying when he learns that my paper was published along with all 
the caveats and disclaimers with a mutual understanding, and that I 
did not scruple to send out my ‘ Strictures’ surrounded on every side 
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by an editorial vindication of the author of the Essay, and the draw- 
backs on the plea of ‘misapprehension and severity.’ I had no mo- 
tive but to correct error and elicit truth, and with the convictions of 
duty and sense of responsibility under which I write for the press, had 
the whole array of great names to whom he refers been marshalled 
with him in solid column, I should not have shrunk from the fearless 
and conscientious performance of my duty. And upon a review of my 
‘ Strictures’ and all the garbling and misrepresentation of which I now 
complain, together with the personalities to which I have been subjected, 

from the author of the Essay, I cannot regret a single step I have ta- 
ken, a single criticism I have made. ‘What I have written, I have 
written.’ 

If our controversy shall prevent the future agitation of the question, 
and should the epitaph be written for theological seminaries among 
the Methodists, I shall rejoice to have contributed in any way to a 
burial, from which I pray there may never be a resurrection. 


Daviv M. Reese. 





From the Salem (Massachusetts) Landmark. 
GEOLOGY. 


Mr. Situiman commenced his fourth lecture on Friday evening of 
last week, with some additional remarks on trap rocks. He said 
the difficulty in regard to their formation might be explained by the 
supposition that they had been protruded from the bottom of the ocean. 
In the first chapter of Genesis it is stated that the earth was once a 
liquid mass: Z'he Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters ; 
and at a subsequent period the dry land is said to have appeared.— 
Aside from the authority of Scripture, the geologist, from a simple ex- 
amination of the appearances of the earth, would infer that it had been 
submerged ; or in other words, that there had been a deluge. Had 
not the trap rocks been melted under an enormous superincumbent 
pressure like that of the ocean, they would exhibit a very different ap- 
pearance from their present one ; their surface would have been infla- 
ted, intumescent, and scoriated. 

Marked changes are produced by the trap on the rocks through 
which it passes. It turns coal into coke or charcoal; it crystalizes 
sulphur ; and turns clay sandstone into brick or jasper. The lecturer 
described columns of this rock, which are about two miles from the 
city of Hartford, Connecticut. ‘These columns rest on sandstone ; at 
the junction they are inflated just as their whole surface would have 
been, had they not been melted under water. Mr. Silliman said it 
was impossible to explain the facts connected with the trap rock, but 
on the principle of fire that had once rendered it liquid. 

He then proceeded to the history of the granite, the fundamental 
rock of the globe. With Broigniart’s map he exhibited the different 
layers of rock as they exist in the crust of the earth. He illustrated 
the difference between stratified and unstratified rocks by reference to 
two loaves of bread, the one being cut into slices representing the 
stratified, and the other not cut. representing the unstratified rocks.— 
The origin of this is from fire and water. It was water that made the 
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layers. There were mechanical and chemical influences in these 

formations. There was crystalization, which is the result of cohesion 
from chemical solution. Some of the rocks were entirely subject to 
the chemical process ; others to the mechanical ; and others still to the 
two powers combined. 

Granite is made up of three substances, viz. quartz, consisting of 
silex, one of the most imperishable things in our world ; felspar, not 
quite so hard as quartz, and composed of two-thirds silex, and the re- 
mainder alumine and alkali. Felspar is found in great abundance in 
Chester, Pennsylvania, and is manufactured into porcelain. The third 
substance entering into the formation of granite, is mica, or ising-glass, 
unlike all other minerals, in being perfectly elastic. Of the three sub- 
or constituting granite, quartz is gray, felspar white, and mica 

ack. 

The ancients were well acquainted with granite. Pompey’s Pillar 
and Cleopatra’s Needle were made of red granite. To determine 
whether a bed of granite will be durable for use, it is only necessary to 
see whether it has endured the effects of time. If it has not been de- 
composed where it has been exposed to the action of the weather, then 
it may be concluded it will prove good for building. The Quincy 
quarry is Sienite granite. When mica is wanting in granite it is called 

lenite. 

The position of granite is below all other rocks, though it occasion- 
ally rises above them all. Mount Blanc, Mount Washington, and the 
Rocky Mountains are granite. This rock is entirely crystalized. It 
is sometimes the surface rock, as any rock may be. 

No animal or vegetable remains are found in the granite, trap, ser- 
pentine, porphyry, or soapstone rocks. Hence they are called primi- 
tive, as they are believed to have been formed before there were any 
animals or vegetables. To the granite family belong gniess and mica 
slate. Gniess is an admirable rock for architecture, various in its ap- 
pearance, lying next to granite, and the first that is stratified. Mica 
slate is of the form of the leaves of a book, and is easily split, and is 
destitute of felspar. In this rock are found gems known by the names 
of beryl and garnet. Granite, gneiss, and mica-slate are the founda- 
tion of the world. Most of the rocks in New-England belong to the 
granite: family. 

Upon these are piled the common slate, of which the best for use 
should be distinguished by thinness, firmness, smoothness, and the ab- 
sence of foreign minerals. The best common slate is from Wales.— 
There is also the chloride slate, the hornblend slate, the hone slate, and 
the talcose slate, which is soft and easily broken ; and there is also the 
magnesia slate which some famishing inhabitants of savage countries 
are said to eat. Iron is found in the slate at Williamsburgh in this 
state. 

On closing his description of the slate, Mr. Silliman said he had 
gone through with the history of the primitive rocks, so called, because 
they are presumed to have been formed anterior to the other rocks.— 
As to the theory of their formation, he said that fire had had the princi- 
pal agency, that geologists considered them as the undoubted product 
of fire; though the slaty and crystalized rocks should be regarded as 
the joint production of fire and water. 
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A part of the primary series is the statuary marble, or primary lime- 
stone, which is most beautifully deposited in New-England, especially 
in Lanesborough and Sheffield, though it is very rare in old England. 
Beds of it are elegantly situated between the strata of gneiss and mica 
slate. Being in company with the primary rocks it is called primary, 
though composed of different materials from granite, having calcareous 
lime, and carbonic acid. 

Serpentine rock is so called from having the appearance of the back 
ofa serpent. This rock is applied to cutlery by Mr. Ames of Spring- 
field, in a most beautiful and durable way. It is very different from 
limestone, though frequently associated with it; it consists of silex and 
magnesia. In union with this asbestos, a fibrous, incombustible sub- 
stance, is often found. Asbestos was used by the ancients for the 
preservation of the ashes of the burned bodies of their departed rela- 
tives ; and it is likewise used by moderns. It would make excellent 
dresses for firemen. Verd Antique marble is made up of limestone 
and serpentine. There is a quarry of this near New-Haven. Soap- 
stone forms beds in mica-slate ; it is magnesian, consisting chiefly of 
talc, and is most valuable for enduring fire. There is a large bed of 
it in Groton. 

In his fifth lecture on Monday evening of this week, Mr. Silliman 
mentioned that quartz was often crystalized, and was of all sizes; and 
had doubtless once been soluble ; and indeed had been found actually 
melted. He said there was abundance of porphyritic granite and trap 
on Cape Ann, as he had ascertained by a ride thither the Saturday be- 
fore. He advised there should be added to the splendid East India 
Museum at Salem geological specimens. Porcelain clay was descri- 
bed as made of decomposed felspar. 

The Beverly rock the lecturer represented as remarkably interest- 
ing. It is near the bridge ; it has a basis of sienite, and dikes of trap 
five feet wide, with veins of felspar and quartz crossing each other ; not 
blended but distinct. It is manifestly the effect of fire. 

The professor considered geology the grandest science next after 
astronomy ; the former having one advantage over the latter, in pre- 
senting objects that can be handled, and seen with perfect distinctness. 

He was aware, he said, that he made a great demand on the confi- 
dence of his audience ; but he wished them to remember that He who 
made the world had no limits of time or space ; and therefore there need 
be no trouble about time in the first formation of the globe. He was 
addressing those who believed in God. If this belief were set aside, 
he would relinquish all-farther examination into the structure of the 
world, and be for ever silent on every subject of science. The man 
who disbelieved in God, he regarded not as a rational being, but as a 
mad man. 

He said that quartz frequently formed a rock by itself; there was 
the granular quartz, which is in grains, and will not crack by heat.— 
Granite is sometimes cracked, but never stratified. There are masses 
_* of decomposed granite and sienite on Cape Ann. 

Rocks lying upon granite are stratified. In these are found fossils, 
which are the remains of plants and animals. The inference is, that 
there were no animals nor plants in existence when the rocks, having 
no such remains, were formed, which rocks have already been descri- 
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bed, and are all more or less crystalized. Fire as well as water effects 

crystalization ; and the process has been seen to go on in volcanoes. 

It has been objected that lime could not have been ignited, because in 
that case it would have been turned into quick lime. Sir James Hall, 
the father of the famous Captain Basil Hall, set aside this objection by 

actual experiment. He found that marble could be heated in a gun 

barrel without losing its carbonic acid. A similar experiment, with a, 
similar result, has been performed on trap rock. 

Professor Silliman said he had now come to a period in our world 
where marks of violence were visible. By movement in the water, 
rough, angular masses of rock are made smooth and round; and 
these smooth, round substances are found in the interior of continents. 
The shores of New-Holland are strown with the topaz, a mineral next 
to the diamond in hardness. The original materials were broken off 
and deposited by gravity. Thus jasper is discovered cemented by a 
paste of quartz. Such deposites must have come in after the primary 
rocks. They are remarkable for their elevations ; are found on the 
Catskill mountains. After being formed, they must have been raised 
by internal fire. ‘The pudding stone, or the conglomerate, is traced 
high up the Alps. 

The first evidence that the formation of the globe was progressive, 
is the fact, that down in very deep rocks are fossils, the remains of 
strange animals, embedded in solid masses. The trilobite, an animal 
that once swam in the water, may be seen in abundance at Trenton 
Falls. Almost all animals found in rocks have become extinct. It 
was the will of our Creator that the earth should be gradually prepared 
for the animals that were to live upon it. There are traces of fossils 
even in the pudding stone. 

The transition rocks are those which appear to be passing from one 
state into another. Inthese are vast numbers of animals now extinct. 

The early corals are remarkable. There are the living corals in the 
seas of all warm.climates. In the production of the coral, the animal 
collects the lime from the ocean. These productions are of every va- 
riety of form. ‘The chain coral is found in the interior of our own 
country. It is found in fields, in mountains, and in rocks ; some corals 
are silex, and some lime. ‘These works of animals are sometimes 
built up into high mountains. In the southern seas there are reefs of 
coral a thousand miles long. ‘They are first erected as walls against 
the wind. The animal never works above the water; he brings up his 
establishment to the surface and there leaves it; but birds and plants 
may add to its elevation ; still it must have been fire beneath that has 
raised them to the height which in many instances they have attained. 

The professor said there was good reason to believe the bottom of 
the ocean to be similar to the surface of the earth ; and as corals form 
parts of our mountains, the inference is, that this continent was once 
under the ocean. 

In limestone are vast caverns. ‘The Mammoth Cave, in Kentucky, 
has been explored to the extent of ten miles without coming te any 
limits. Subterraneous rivers are also known to exist ; and the explo- 
sion of gunpowder in a cavern of Derbyshire, England, caused the 
rushing of a mass of waters through the interior region. 
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FAVORABLE SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


Ir there be any one characteristic by which this age is distinguished 
from another, it is that of excitement; and, generally speaking, an ex- 
citement on subjects that are intrinsically good. It cannot be ex- 
pected indeed, as human nature is, that scarcely any excitement, how- 
ever good may be its objects, or however proper the means which are 
applied to produce the emotion, should be free from all impurities, 
exempt from all excesses, or disencumbered from all human infirmi- 
ties. When we consider the elements of which human society is 
formed, its liabilities to be moved to action under the influence of 
impure motives, to be biassed and Jed into error by rash and precipi- 
tate judgments, and imperfect councils, we need not be surprised at 
finding many excesses to correct, errors to rectify, and numberless in- 
firmities to bear with. The wonder rather is, that, amid so many 
clashing interests, strengthened as these are by so much selfishness, 
pride, and obstinacy, there should be no more exhibitions of corrupt 
passions mingling themselves with, and disturbing the repose of human 
society. 

The mind of man is ever active. And at a time when there is so 
little of national animosities to call off and to concentrate the energies 
of one community toward another, by which the minds of men are left 
at liberty to act upon each other in opposite directions, to scan one 
another’s motives and objects, there is much less of private bickerings, 
of tumultuous assemblages, and of rough dealing one with another, 
than we might reasonably expect. 

To what is this owing? Doubtless to a moral and religious influ- 
ence. For some years past, there has been a gradual movement ‘ upon 
the face of the waters,’ and light, spiritual and intellectua! light, at the 
command of God, has been diffusing itself over the congregated mass 
of human intellect, so that the dark chaos, of human nature has become 
more and more enlightened, its natural asperities have become soft- 
ened, and its warlike propensities have been tutored to the principles 
of peace and good will, so far as to appreciate, in some good degree, 
the benefits of quietness and harmony among the several members of 
the human family. 

Several causes have operated to produce this effect—all originating 
primarily from that great first cause of all good, God’s great love to 
mankind, as developed in the Gospel of Jesus Christ. Those who 
attribute this salutary revolution in the public mind to any one insula- 
' ted cause, we think greatly err, ‘not knowing the Scriptures, nor the 
power of God’ which has most obviously operated through the medium 
of a variety of causes, themselves the effects of the primary movement 
set in motion by the Hand that moves the world, to the production of 
that excitement which is now acting so beneficially on human society. 
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To the powerful revival and rapid spread of pure religion, which 
dates its commencement about the year 1730, we may attribute all 
those benevolent institutions which are now, and have been for several 
years, blessing the world with their meliorating and saving fluences. 
It is not to the preaching of the Gospel alone, to the institution and 
active operation of the Bible Societies, to the Missionary Societies, 
and other kindred institutions—it is not, we say, to any one of these 
philanthropic institutions that we are to attribute the present altered 
state of the public mind, but to the combined influence of them all— 
they all are so many bright luminaries which God has created, and lit 
up, and hung out, in the celestial firmament, to give light unto the 
world—to rule the world, until it shall be completely subdued to the 
obedience of Jesus Christ. The united influence of all these causes, 
or means of operation, unless impeded in their progress by some un- 
toward occurrence, some strange fatality which ever hangs over the 
path of man, shall be onward, and onward,—until there shall be no 
place left, ‘ either for error in religion, or for viciousness of life.’ 

We do not wish to deceive ourselves nor be the instruments of de- 
ception to others, but we cannot help thinking that the present ‘ signs 
of the times’ augur favorably to a more general spread of evangelical 
light and civil liberty, than has ever been witnessed in our world. 

1. In the first place the principles of civil liberty and religious tolera- 
tion are more generally understood and exemplified than at any time 
heretofore. The history of the world proves that a spirit of civil des- 
potism and religious persecution has always haunted mankind with less 
or more fury, spreading misery and death over the plains of human 
society, under the pretence of maintaining the rights of individuals and 
preserving the purity of the faith and uniformity in the modes of Di- 
vine worship. This is a fact so evident to the most casual observer 
that it needs no proof. It is among the lamentable evidences of hu- 
man frailty, if not indeed of the entire wickedness of man’s heart, that 
no sooner did one sect, either of pagans or Christians, obtain domin- 
ion, than it persecuted all minor sects, inflicting upon them pains and 
penalties, merely because they would not subject their understandings 
and consciences to the mandates of the dominant party. 

In this respect the times are happily changed for the better. Moral 
and religious truth has been so far diffused as to banish those dark 
clouds of error from the intellectual and moral world. With few ex- 
ceptions, religious toleration, even in pagan countries, is granted to all 
Christian sects. From the frozen regions of the north to the torrid 
zone of the south—from the populous regions of the east, where 
Mohammedan despotism and pagan superstition and idolatry had so 
long wielded their leaden sceptres, to the barbarous climes of our west- 
ern wilds—including all the intermediate latitudes and longitudes, with 
the exception of a few insulated spots which are blighted with the 
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reign of the ‘ beast and the false prophet,’ the feet of the missionary 
may tread without obstruction from ‘the powers that be,’ and his voice 
may be heard echoing among their hills and valleys to the sound of 
salvation in the name of Jesus. nd in this work he is permitted to 
bring to his aid all those auxiliary helps which are found in the distri- 
bution of the Bible, the circulation of tracts, the establishment of Sab- 
bath schools, the promotion of the temperance cause, and the rearing 
up all those institutions of learning which always accompany every 
well-directed effort to save the sinner, and to elevate him to his proper 
rank in the scale of creation. 

This we consider no small achievement. And let this good work 
go on increasing every year with a ratio equal to thet which has distin- 
guished it for some years past, and the spirit of intolerance shall be 
driven from among men, to have its place only in the infernal regions, 
where it originated, and where it properly belongs. With this increase 
and diffusion of religious toleration, the principles of civil liberty, with 
all their train of attendant blessings, will be more and better under- 
stood. Already some of the thrones of despotism, which have long 
tyrannized over the consciences of mankind, are nodding to their fall ; 
and with them those ecclesiastical hierarchies, which have been inter- 
woven in those civil despotisms, are likely to come to ‘a perpetual 
desolation.’ These two ‘great lights’ of civil liberty and religious 
tolerance are destined, in the providence of God, to enlighten the 
world. 

2. Another favorable sign appears in the increase of evangelical 
principles and piety among the several sects of Protestant Christians. 
Time was, and that not a century since, when the peculiar and distin- 
guished doctrines of the Gospel, such as the new birth, the witness 
and fruits of the Spirit, holiness of heart and life, the atonement by 
Jesus Christ, and all those truths and duties growing out of these, 
were treated either with cold indifference, or total neglect, or with that 
contempt which is generally poured upon fanatical reveries, and that 
even by Protestant clergymen themselves. This was not all. Many 
of the clergy were open violators of God’s law, card-players, horse- 
racers, dancers, and theatre-going men ; mingling indeed with all the 
frivolities of the age. Such was the low state of religion and morals 
at that period, that those practices were thought by most people to be 
no disparagement to any one, not even to a clergyman. 

This time has happily gone by. Were a clergyman, or even a pro- 
fessor of religion, now to exhibit that laxity in moral conduct which 
distinguished former times, he would hazard his reputation among all 
classes of men. But there is not only a reformation in moral conduct, 
but also a much more important one as regards the essential doctrines 
of the Gospel. Among all sects of Protestant Christians which are 
considered orthodox, those doctrines are preached and enforced as of 
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paramount interest. The necessity of repentance, an abandonment 
of every sinful course, justification by faith in Jesus Christ, and holi- 
ness of heart and life, with all the attendant virtues of Christianity, are 
urged upon mankind from almost every pulpit in the land, among all 
sects of orthodox Christians. These things bring a vast concentra- 
tion of influence to bear down upon error and all sorts of vice, and also 
give a mighty impetus to the onward march of Gospel truth and holiness. 

3. As a necessary effect of this united effort in the cause of evan- 
gelical religion is the bringing the several sects of Christians nearer 
together in their views and feelings, and consequently producing a 
greater concentration of effort in the common cause. All that is 
wanting to produce the desirable object is, to induce all those who see 
alike on those cardinal points, to let minor differences on non-essential 
points be sunk out of sight, and all unite to defend, illustrate, and en- 
force, with all the energy which an ardent attachment to the funda- 
mentals of Christianity naturally inspires, on all men the absolute 
necessity of experimental and practical religion. What could with- 
stand the shock that would be produced by such a united and simulta- 
neous onset upon the kingdom of darkness! 

And do not the ‘signs of the times’ predict this auspicious period 
as not far distant? It only remains for the evangelical sects to do 
their duty in order to bring it to pass. Let them cease to oppose 
each other on non-essential points, and let all minor matters be mer- 
ged in this one great consideration, the conversion of the world to Jesus 
Christ. 

4. Another highly favorable omen is the mighty efforts which are 
put forth in the grand missionary cause, including Bible, tract, Sunday 
school, and temperance societies. What a mollifying influence do 
these efforts have upon the hearts of Christians! And it appears to 
us that this work must go forward in despite of all the powers of earth 
and hell. The impression made upon the public mind already, by the 
combined operation of all these causes, is such as to carry a sort of 
resistless influence in favor of religion and morals, as well as in behalf 
of civil and religious liberty. Already these institutions stretch their 
arms to the four quarters of the globe, while their voices are lifted up 
on high at every point of the compass, crying in accents of warning 
and invitation, ‘ Fear God and give glory to His name, for the hour of 
His judgment is come.’ 

In this grand enterprise the whole Christian Church, including al- 
most all sects, are unitedly engaged. And surely before such a 
mighty phalanx, headed as it is by the God of battles, the strong holds 
of sin must give away, and soon a universal shout shall go up to 
Heaven, ‘ Babylon the great is fallen;’ ‘the kingdoms of this world 
have become the kingdoms of God and of His Christ,’ and therefore 
‘ He shall reign for ever and ever.’ 
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It is true that wickedness abounds, and that the natural opposition 
of the corrupt hearts of men to the Gospel manifests itself in a variety 
of ways. But this is but a fulfilment of the prophecy, that when ‘ many 
should run to and fro, and knowledge be increased,’ the ‘ wicked 
should wax worse and worse, and none of the wicked should under- 
stand.’ The “brightness of his coming’ always ‘ reveals the man of 
sin ;’ but the same brightness shall destroy it. And though the num- 
ber of the really righteous is comparatively small, yet the declaration 
that ‘one shall chase a thousand, and two put ten thousand to flight,’ 
assures us that His promise shall be accomplished in due time, ‘ that 
all shall know the Lord from the least tothe greatest.’ 

But while we indulge ourselves in this belief, we must remember 
that this desirable event is to be realized by the instrumentality of hu- 
man agencies. Those who loiter at their post cannot participate either 
in the achievement itself or in its rewards. ‘The whole Church there- 
fore must be aroused to a sense of her responsibility in this important 
matter. ‘The Church indeed is the grand instrument by which the 
work is to be accomplished. To her is committed the sacred trust of 
converting the world to Christ. She is the ‘light of the world,’ the 
‘salt of the earth.’ That the light of the truth may be clearly and 
widely diffused, all moral impurities must be washed away ; otherwise 
the light shines but dimly, and men are left to grope their way in the dark. 

There must also be a waking up to the exercise of faith to this very 
subject. This faith will lead to correspondent actions, and then, ‘ ac- 
cording to thy faith’ it shall be done. One grand reason why this work 
does not go on with greater rapidity is, we are not looking, and pray- 
ing, and believing, for this very thing. We are satisfied with small 
things, and therefore God gives us small things in exact proportion to 
our faith. If all Christians were taught to pray for a more mighty out- 
pouring of the Spirit, for a more rapid diffusion of Gospel truth and 
holiness, who can doubt but that it would soon be witnessed ? 

In the hope that these few remarks may tend to stir up a spirit of 
prayer for the conversion of the world, and to excite a vigorous faith 
in the promises of God which relate to the general extension of the 
Redeemer’s kingdom, they are submitted to the reader. If, instead of 
disputing about minor matters, all were to engage heartily, and prayer- 

fully, and faithfully in this grand work, using all their strength in the ap- 
plication of those means which God has ordained, we should see greater 
things than we have ever yet seen. ‘The ‘tall sons of Anak’ would 
‘bow before the Lord, and mighty men of God would be multiplied into 
a host. And who could stand before this host? Let but the Church 
be presented before the world ‘ without spot or wrinkle,’ with her armor 
on, and she shall go forth under her conquering Lord from one conquest 
unto another, until the ‘ mountain of the Lord’s house shall be estab- 
lished upon thetop of the mountains, and all nations shall flow unto it.’ 
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